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LETTER XLII. 


LORD DAFRYANT, TO FRANCIS PITZBENRY, EQ. 


TAIL Virtue ! Jovi only ſource of 


can ſoften every woe, and guard the hu- 
man heart from' the piercing ſtings of 
remorſe. 


The days of my folly are oth and 


the hour of puniſhment is arrived—Oh, 
my friend! little are you acquainted 
with the preſent frame of my mind, if 


you think me capable of relapfing into 
theſe ſcenes of vice and diſſipation, from 
which the virtuous Fanny has reſcued 
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permanent felicity! whoſe balm 
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me; and which an interview I have juſt 
quitted, has ſtamped with ſuch unpre- 
cedented horrors, as would humanize 
the heart even of a Lovelace. 

I quitted Oſtend, and N to 
Paris, acording to my intentions, where 
I frequented all the public ſpectacles, in 
order, if poſſible, to diſſipate a melan- 
choly which I ſhall never conquer; at 


one of which, I was this night, to my in- 


finite concern, recogniſed by the Che- 


valier de Villiard. I dreaded a rencontre 


with the Marchioneſs his daughter: to 
you my reaſons muſt be ſufficiently ob- 
vious: my diſpoſition is not at preſent 
ſuited to an amour, which even at the 
gayeſt time of my life, in moments of 
reflection brought with it compunction. 

It has often been a ſubject of aſtoniſh- . 
ment to me, that old De Villiard was the 
only perſon inſenſible of the ill conduct 
of his daughter, The Marquis, I am con- 
vinced, was not unacquainted with the 
frailty of his wife, but he had too much 
of the French man in his diſpoſition, to 
ſuffer ſuch a 2 to deſtroy the ſe- 


e his mind, or to call forth his 
reſentment. 


reſentment; whilſt her father, equally 
blind to his daughter's imperfections and 
mine, was continually pouring the moſt 
liberal acts of friendſhip on my unwor- 
thy head. — What a villain was I, thus 

to trample on ſuch a tye Il—infa- 
mouſly to diſregard every claim of hoſ- 
pitality, gratitude, and honour : re- 
flection maddens me, and the pang that 
ſhot athwart my breaſt, when I firſt be- 
held the injured-Chevalier, may perhaps 
be imagined, but baffles every power of 
deſcription : he 1ghorantly nouriſhing the 
worm in his boſom, with earneſt intrea- 
ties forced me along with him—intrea- 
ties that were unanſwerable.—Enquiries 
after the welfare of his family were una- 
voidable, and were made in trembling, — 
of which the apprehenfion of hearing of 
the Marchioneſs de Chamont was the cauſe- 
but conceive my ſenſations, when I was 
informed, that the pretty, the innocent 
Avigne was no more; a deep figh invol- 
untarity eſcaped me, which her unhappy 
father perceiving (laying his hand upon 
mine) he exclaimed © Ah! my lord, I 
© ſee you feel for the poor loſt Avigne— 


* 
* 
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« Oh! had you felt for her when liv- 
© ing, as I have wiſhed, I might have 
cc been bleſt at this moment with the 
ce preſence of my daughter, in the wife 

c of my friend.“ 
* For heaven's ſake, my dear 3 
what can you mean?“ = £ 
„ Alas! my Lord! I mean that it was 

« you whom ſhe loved; it was you for 

cc Wa ſhe grieved and died. From 
ie the time of your departure, her health 

„ began viſibly to decline, her ſpirits 
« and appetite forſook her; ſhe com- 
ec plained not of any pain, yet did her 
cc ſtrength daily decay; all medicines 
e proved ineffectual, which the took in 
© compliance with our requeits, at the 
e ſame time declaring, that her diſorder 
cc came not within their reach: from 
% many circumſtances we feared the ma- 
& lady was upon her mind; her mother and 
e myſelf inceſſantly urged her to unbo- 
« ſom herſelf, and place in us an unli- 
% mited confidence, unitedly proteſt- 
ee ing, that no efforts on either part 
e ſhould be left uneſſayed to reſtore her 
40 Peace. and Lays ſhe conſtantly 
% evaded 


* 


— 
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evaded a reply to our intreaties, till 
within three days of her deceaſe, 
when ſhe called us to her bed-fide, 
and confeſſed, that a ſecret paſſion for 
your Lordſhip had preyed upon her 
ſpirits, and had brought her to the 
gates of death, which was her only 


hope, fince life could not be enjoyed 


with you. Yes, my dear girl, cried | 
I, Live !—live and be the wife of 
Lord Davenant ; he is worthy of you: 
there is no one for whom I have a 
greater reſpect and eſteem, I will 
write to him immediately; he always 


admired you, and will be happy in 


returning with warmth your gene- 


rous and diſintereſted affection.” 


« Ah, my much honoured father,” 


returned the dying i innocent, © *tis now 


<« too late for any efforts in my favour, or _ 


« nothing ſhould have extorted from me 


„ this confeſſion ; for I befeech youto be- 8 


66 lieve me, when I declare, that death is 
far more welcome to your Avigne, than 
« the ſolicited addreſſes even.of Lord Da- 
« venant:“ beſides, continued ſhe, there 


is an obſtacle, an inſurmountable bar, 
5 e 


— 
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„„ which, was J to live, and poſſeſs his af- 
& fections, would for ever obſtruct our 
<< union; I pray you aſk me not what ob- 


« ſtacle, for it is a ſecret that muſt be bu- 


« ried with me in the filent tomb. I can 
« fay no more, only as my laſt requeſt, I 
s intreat you not to repeat this converſa- 


tion to my fiſter. So ſaying, the poor 
ce girl ſunk upon her pillow, and ſcarcely 


<« ſpokeafter, Her laſt injunction aſtoniſh- 
«ed me, nevertheleſs, I will conform to. 


ce jt with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. The Mar- 


« quis and Marchioneſs, were, at the time 
* of her death at Rome, where they ſtill 
* continue, and I ſuppoſe will remain 
during the carnival.” 

At the concluſion of this dreadful nar- 


rative, I, the wretched author of theſe 


calamities, remained motionleſs. When 
Frecovered the power of ſpeech, I ex- 


claimed, Let me inſtantly remove an 


c object, who in return for your kind- 
c neſs and hoſpitality, bas entailed upon 
c you affliction, the fight of whom, 
« muſt coxrode every wound, and 2 
« every pain give new poignance.” 
hy. roy "a0 my friend,” moſt kindly, but 
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« innocently, though unfortunately the 
ce cauſe of my anguiſh, think not that I 


« am capable of accuſing you, for that in 


66 which the will was not concerned.“ 

Oh! how gladly would I at that mo- 
ment have caſt myſelf at his feet and 
confeſſed my crimes, had I alone been 
concerned in them; what a relief it 
would have been to my mind, to have 
owned my guilty connection with his 


eldeſt daughter the Marchioneſs de Cha- : 
mont, and my ridiculous trifling with his 
youngeſt, by which I traiterouſly gained 


her affections, and have deprived her of 
life. How much leſs painful would have 
been all the invectives with which he 
would then have loaded me, compared 


to his preſent kindneſs, of which I fee! 


myſelf ſo unworthy, 


I have eſcaped for this night, an in- 


terview with Madame de Villiard ; for 
declaring that I was utterly unable to 


preſent myſelf before that lady, after 


being the cauſe of her miſery, I perſiſted 
in a determination of returning to my 


B4 lodgings, | 
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piercingly to my conſcience, returned 
he.“ No, my Lord !—whilſt you are 


* 


e l of ee che 
Chevalier, who notwithſtanding, drew] 
from me a promiſe of dining with him 
to-morrow, by which time he would pre- 
pare his lady for my reception. 
Oh! my friend! how amply is Miſs 
Clifton revenged; think you not, that 
in deſpite of all my miſdeeds, her gentle 
heart would beftow ſome pity on me, 
was ſhe informed of my preſent ſuſfer- 
ings ? —No! ſhe was only acquainted 
with one grain, out of the full meaſure 
of my guilt, yet was ſhe inexorable! 
yet did ſhe inflict upon me the greateſt 


ol all puniſhments. 


I received your 1 maspicions 
then were not groundleſs; — Fanny mar- 
ries the happy Beville every aggrava- 
tion of anguiſh I am devoted to ſuſtain.— 
May ſhe be happy, whilſt miſery i is the 
een en of * 

| 4 0 . 


I am much obliged by the trouble you 
have taken in the affairs of poor Sutton, 
though they had nearly eſcaped my me- 
mory hom nen is the deſpicable 
object 
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object ſelf how mean and unmanly to 
bury the remembrance of our friends in 
the concerns of ourſelves; yet where is 
the man whoſe conſcience can acquit 
him of having ever fallen into the ſame 
error. 1 ar 1 


LETTER 8 2 


1136 FANNY CLIFTON To LADY LOUISA STAFFORD, 


A! ha! bad a nail e in- 
deed— pride is ever ſure to meet 
with its deſerts. Hite 8 
Firſt let me congratulate h on the 
acceleration of your ladyſhip's arrival, 
which indeed gives me the ſincereſt plea- 
ſure land then to my ſtory. 
This morning, as I was penſively and 
quietly ſeated at my tambour, a rap at 
the door announced a vifitor—and pre- 
ſently, a Miſs Watſon appeared with all 
the fantaſtic airs of bon ton, ſaying to the 
ſervant as ſhe entered, you'll inform 
% her ladyſhip that I am here.” TI roſe 
to receive her with all the politeneſs I 
Pol, but in return for my well meant 
B 5 civility, 


mn 


civility, I was honoured with ſuch a dif. 
regarding contemptuous move, that 1 
reſumed my ſeat and employment with an 
equal degree of /ang froid, whilſt ſhe threw 
herſelf upon a ſopha, from whence ſhe 
flew to the glaſs to adjuſt her cap, and 
admire the beautiful object it preſented, 
and ſeemed ſo perfectly pleaſed with the 
zout enſemble of her appearance, that in 
the overflowings of her ſelf-complacency, 
ſhe vouchſafed to accoſt your poor hum. 
ble, ſilent Fanny, who was quite over- 
powered, and almoſt aghaſt at this won- 
derful diſplay of eaſe and elegance. 

6 That is a very pretty pattern that 
ce you are working indeed Miſs,” faid 
ſhe. © You are a friend of Lady Wil- 
« ſon's, I preſume.” 

« Yes, madam,” returned I, & I have 
& that honour” —©< Aye, aye, child, I 
« concluded you was an humble friend 
ec of her ladyſhip's, who I dare fay”— 
« Yes, madam,” interrupted I, © I re. 
« peat that I eſteem myſelf honoured in 
ce the friendſhip of Lady Wilſon, and I 
cc likewiſe flatter myſelf, that I have 
66 ſome claim to the title of humility :— 
i « and 


2 
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ce and hope, at the ſame time, that it 
cc will ever be accompanied, with a 
«- ſpirit, ſufficient ro return inſolence 
e with the contempt it deſerves.” 
So ſaying, I withdrew, and flew up 
ſtairs ſwelled with pride and vexation. 
It muſt bethe true ſpirit of contradiction 
that could exalt me ſo much in my own 
opinion, at the very moment I found my- 
ſelf debaſed in that of other people. In 
this ſituation I met Lady Wilſon upon 
the ſtairs, and brimful of reſentment, I 
related to her the cauſe of my chagrin; 
ſhe ſoon became as full of indignation 
as myſelf, and exclaimed: -*© I wonder 
« how the little inſignificant durſt give 
4 herſelf ſuch unbecoming airs. How 
“ ſoon people forget themſelves, Miſs 
«© Watſon's father, was a very few years 
« ago a contractor to government, by 
© which, with the help (as it is hinted) 
ce of very dark practices, he acquired his 
wealth and knighthood. I warrant 
“ you I'll ſoon make the lady ſenſible 
© of her inſolence, and inform her who 
* the has inſulted.” She then proceeded 
to her viſitor, and I to my chamber, 

B 6 - A 
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Ns where, ruminating upon what was paſt; 
I ſoon became confe 


ſo immaterial a circumſtance. The im- 
pertinence of Miſs Watſon could not 
have caſt any reflection upon me, had my 
own conduct been unexceptionable. How 
gladly would I have undergone the ſame 
mortification to have recalled my own. 
folly! How cautious and guarded ſhould 
we be to repel the ſudden emotions that 
will ariſe in every breaſt that is poſſeſſed 
of acute and lively feelings. That ſen- 
| ſibility, which by the generality. of the 
world is eſteemed a bleſſing, I regard as 
the greateſt curſe that can befall uss 
it not the cauſe of our greateſt errors? 
Is it not continually leading us into dif- 
ficulties ; depriving us of the power 
to ſupport them with firmneſs? It not 
only encreaſes every real calamity, but 
raiſes imaginary ones: the feeling heart 
is pained by trifles, which by an oppo- 
ſite character is either heedleſsly paſſed 
over, or regarded as an excitement to 
mirth: in ſhort, not a word that is ut- 
tered, or a den that happens, but 
will 
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will reverberate on the feel 

and draw forth an PPD ing union of 
pleaſure or pain. It is often argued in 
favour of ſenſibility, that it finds an 
ample reward in the former, for what 
it ſuffers by the latter: did the ſweets of 
life turn the ſcale, it would be a con- 
ſiderable evidence in favour of ſuch rea- 
ſoning; but whilſt its evils ſo greatly pre- 
ponderate, according to my poor judge- 
ment, it entirely confutes it. For my 
part, I deny its utility here, but whilſt 
I regard it not as one of this worlds ad- 
vantages, 1 fervently hope and truſt that 
it is given as a rod to chaſtiſe, and render. 
us more acceptable in that which is to 
come, which muſt certainly ſtamp its 
value far above an earthly benefit. Vou 
know I can moralize now and then, there- 
fore ceaſe your aſtoniſhment, and return 
with me to Lady Wilſon: yet upon ſe- 
cond thoughts I will not repeat her con- 
verſation with Miſs Watſon. It is un- 
generous to exult over a defeated enemy, 
and you may believe me when J aſſure 
you; that I felt more concern than io 
Lens from her humiliation. 1  - 
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» Mais ecoutes Mademoiſelle,” tis not the 
whole beau monde that thus looks down 
upon your Fanny; notwithſtanding my 

ecent mortification, 1 — the douceur 
of having made a conqueſt 
conqueſt as muſt e rale me to the very 
ſummit of the ton, and ſtrike my whole 
ſex with the deadly ſting of envy. The 
gay, the elegant, the faſhionable Lord 

Fitzroy ons the power of my irreſiſtible 
charms, and courts my acceptance of his 
admired ſelf, and ſplendid fortune, which 
he has not yet had time to diminiſh... 

Is it known to you that the honour- 
able Edward Barton, to whom a certain 
letter was addreſſed, which luckily fell 
into the hands of a certain lady, by 

e eſcaped the moſt diabolical 
fcheme that ever was planned, is now 
become a peer of the realm. Not a 
peerleſs peer I fear—would that he was 
for the good of the ſtate. This redoubt- 
able hero, is mow, however, ycleped 
Fitzroy. 

_ Your ladyſhip, 1 hope, will 45 me 
the honour of appearing as bride maid 


on this occaſion, 1 muſt conſult his 
lordſhip 


lordſhip whether it will be moſt elegant 
to ſet the town in a blaze, or to have the 


ceremony performed incog—h is judge- 


ment is indiſputable: his word has as 
much weight with the world as it A 
even with myſelf. I 

I proteſt, I begin to think the fn 

of your ladyſhip is very delightful !— 
Pray, don't you find it fo? perhaps not? 
I ſuppoſe it is loſt upon you, who have 
been accuſtomed to it from your birth 
*tis I, on whom it breaks, as the ſun 
from behind a cloud, that can be tho- 
roughly ſenfible of its whole infinity of 
charms. 

Your ladyſhip's iv at this janeore 
will be vaſtly apropos, as J ſball want 
your affiſtance in the choice of my 
filke, ec. Wc.» 

Jeſting apart, according to my pro- 
feſfions of candour and ſincerity, I have 
refuſed this idol of the day, and in terms 
not to be miſtaken: notwithſtanding my 
cruelty, he vows he muſt- continue to 
adore me.—All women like to be adored 
you know, ſo contenting myſelf with 


having ed that my ſentiments are 
unalter⸗ 
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unalterable, I ſuffer him ſtill to adore. 
He ſerves to pick up my fan, carry my 
_ eoffte, attend me in public, and above 
all, gives me an opportunity of diſplaying 

my power, and triumphing over the 

Caelites and Watſons. | 
Adieu. With your next e a "yy 
ture on coquetry !—Nay, pray you ſend it 
not, pack it up in your portmanteau let 
me rejoice in your preſence, and I will 
defy your anger. I cannot help admir- 
ing my own difintereſtedneſs—what wo- 
man think you would ſolicit the com- 
pany of ſo dangerous a rival, with the 
fame r as s your 


FANNY CLIFTON. 
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MISS, PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON. 


FOU aſk me for my confidence . 
Can Miſs Clifton make a requeſt 
which I ought to refuſe ?—Yes, my 
friend, notwithſtanding the love I bear 
you, and the obligations I owe you, I 


with + ma my Whole that J had the 
power 


& l 
power to withhold from you, the ſecret 
your penetration has diſcovered : ſtill 
ſhould it be preſerved inviolate—ſtill 
ſhould it remain the unobſerved, though 
painful reſident of my wounded boſom. 
No friend to ſympathize in my pain, or 
lament, whilſt they muſt 6 gt] con- 
demn my preſumption. Ro OL 

Can you my deareſt, and moſt waa 
fend ew you, upon a moment's re- 
flection, with me to indulge a paſſion, | 
which, if it exiſts, muſt inevitably en- 
tail upon me miſery? Young as I am, 
I have been already viſited by the -wi- 
thered form of affliction; &« ]. am the 

« child of adverfity, and misfortune has 

© marked me for her own;”—ought' I 

then by madly encouraging a romanitic 
attachment, which almoſt every human 
obſtacle oppoſes, dreſs her myſelt in a 
new garb of terror, and wag out to her 

a new path of approach. in 

One cauſe is indeed rede a cir- 
cumſtance which, believe me, I moſt 
fincerely regret; had my wiſhes proved 
effectual, my own troubles would have 
. oricd: in the felicity of two peo- 
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ple, whoſe welfare is ** dearer to me 
them lifGee. 
Oh, Miſs Clifton! ac a vague term 
18 happineſs; every one is acquainted 
with, and enamoured of the name, yet 
no one knows the form, colour, or com- 
plexion that it wears; it is a phantom 
every one hopes to obtain, yet do they 
ſeek it by different tracts, and ſcarcely 
two can be found, who agree about the 
ſhape in which they expect to find it 
In ſhort, cameleon like, it catches the 
reflection of every one's imagination, and 
eludes the graſp 850 its moſt Tu 
you ſuers. 

The difference of our . on 
we ume. __ has led me to theſe 
x ons on happineſs. Is it not a 
friking illuſtration of the above, that 
when, according to my fancy, it pre- 
ſented itſelf to you, in the faireſt form 
of human perfection, you ſcorned and 
rejected it. 

Excuſe my ty it is i-timed, 
though perhaps like olives before wine, 
it may give a ſuperior gout-to the gaity 
by which on ate ſurrounded. You will 

accuſe 
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accuſe me of ſtealing a thought from | 


Mrs. Cowley I allow the charge, and 
_ frankly acknowledge, that I am happy 


when I can make up for the dearth of 


my own imagination, by the more fertile 
brain of another. ; 

I have not yet recovered your fdepar- 
ture, nor can I deſcribe to you how muck 
I feel the loſs of your ſociety. 

The whole Beville family treat me with 


great politeneſs, for which accept my 


thanks: I am not inſenſible that their 


civility to me is a tribute to you, Be- 
fore the happy æra of our acquaintance, 
their behaviour towards me wore the ap- 


pearance of a compaſſionate condeſcen- 
fion, fuch as diſplays itſelf under the 
title of humanity, and whilſt it gives 
the ſevereſt wound to a feeling mind, 
expects in return the utmoſt gratitude 
and ſubmiſfion. The change pleaſes me; 
it certainly is no gratification to felf- 
love, but it is a conſiderable one to that 


fervent friendſhip which I flatter myſelf 


holds the precedency in the heart of your 

Maria; and that, as Sigiſmunda ſays of 

a different pation, « is more than ſelfiſh 
vanity.” 


is 


eur. 


vanity.” — Juſtice requifes that I except 
Mr. Beville from this cenſure: the day 
TI firſt ſaw him, was that of my firſt 
meeting with you.—What a eritical 
moment! How happy in the laſt in- 
ſtance! How adverſe in the former. You 
have been a witneſs of the civitity with 
which he has ever fince honoured me. 
You are an univerſal favourite in this 
city, particularly of the family I have 
juſt mentioned; all muſt be approved, 
that you approve; all muſt be genteel 
that you admire; all muſt be worthy 
that you eſteem. This is an adulation 
that you deſpiſe and the leſs you regard 
it, the longer you will retain it; and your 
. poor Maria being honoured with your 
. nn catches ſome of thoſe rays 
3 which beam upon you. 
F The other morning Mr. Beville aud 
= bis ſiſter honoured me with a viſit: 
your miniature, drawn by yourſelf, lay 
upon the table. They fpent ſome time 
with me, and entered into a familiar 
friendly converfation. Miſs Beville talked 
much of the laſt aſſembly, related fe- 
| veral little 3 told me the parti- 
culars 
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ticulars of every perſon's dreſs, and en- 
larged upon the agreeable qualifications 
of her partner, a ſtranger of whom I hear 
ſhe has made a conqueſt; her brother 
ſaid little, and when he did ſpeak, it 
was evidently an exertion, to ſave the we 
rance of peculiarity. 
They ſpent about an hour with me : 
the miniature. remained unobſerved, till 
riſing to depart, a paſſing glance caught 
your well known features; Mr. Beville 
inſtantly ſeized your little performance, 
and held it ſeveral minutes, with his eyes 
rivetted in filent rapture, then replacing-. 
it, praiſed the accuracy of the artiſt, and 
enquired his name: my anſwer raiſed 
his aſtoniſhment ; his fiſter likewiſe ex- 
preſſed her ſurprize, though ſhe at the- 
ſame time declared, that ſhe thought you 
excelled in all kind of accompliſhments. | 
As Mr. Beville took his leave, he 
preſſed my hand, and ſaid, I ſee Miſs 
Parker you ſympathize in my pain; we 
mutually lament the loſs of the too 
charming Miſs Clifton: he looked as if 
he wiſhed to ſay more, but checking 
| himſelf, he Joined his fiſter, who waited 
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for him. In the evening 1 received the 
following note. 


TO MISS PARKER, 


e Dear Madam, oO. 
4 You are not unacquainted with the 
4 ſtate of my heart, nor is your own a 
<< ftranger to compaſſion; to its tender 
«© feelings therefore I muſt appeal for 
4 an excuſe for my preſent temerity, for 
Das > preſuming requeſt” 1 am about 


ce to make. 
c On your table I ſaw a miniature of 


cc the too charming Miſs Clifton !—TI 
1 gazed at it! could one view ſuffice to 
“ ſatisfy one ſo deeply enamoured of the 
1 wank original? How could I ſuppreſs 
an intruding inclination to repeat it? 
£« Oh! Miſs Parker, if your gentle breaſt 
4 was ever warmed by the tender paſſion h 
of love, it will plead my excuſe, when 
I venture to petition for one week's | 
. bins poſſeſſion of the lovely likenefs of your 
“ friend —if you had ever felt the ſtings 
< of an hopeleſs attachment, (which I 
2 ene — that you never r may) 


2 
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ce your heart would bleed for n fincere | 


| * friend and humble ſervant, 
. C EDWARD BEVILLE.” 


3 CH" 
„ 


Gueſs my ſoriferioaia Hers e this 


extraordinary billet but it is a taſk even 


* 


beyond the abilities of Miſs Clifton. 


I was happily alone. when IT received it 3 

what would have become of me had any 
body witneſſed the emotions it occa- 

ſioned, for they were far too violent to 
be ſuppreſſed. Oh! Beville! indeed! 
indeed! I can, and do pity you! little 
do you think what a fellow ſufferer you 
have in the wretched Maria. Indeed I 


cannot help aceuſing you of cruelty; can 


a callous, an adamantine heart be aſſoci- 
ated with ſo many perfections; ah, no! 


your mind is replete with feeling and 


blow. 
_ weakneſs that I attempt not to defend, 


= | error: 


ſenſibility, it bleeds with its o- pores, 
and ſhares in thoſe of its friends, and 
whilſt it is compelled to wound the un- 

fortunate Beville, itſelf ous at the 


but confeſs, to avoid falling into a greater 


Can you hinges. your friend for! a 


_ 
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rror Ef [ yielded to the Satin, and 
ee your | picture encloſed in a ſhort note, 
in which I expreſſed myſelf wretchedly; 
I never felt more at a loſs: I wrote ſe- 
'  veral before I could pleaſe myſelf, and 
at laſt thought I had ſent the worſt, I 
fear you will chide me, I durſt not wait 
for your ſanction, afr aid .of a ref uſal : 
yet had I ſeen any impropriety in the 
compliance, nothing ſhould have bribed 
me to have conſented to it. To a gen- 
tleman of ſo much honour as Mr. Beville, 
and to one ſo highlyſteemed even by 
yourſelf; am I totally inexcuſeable? How 
fleeting are the reſolves of us weak mor- 
tals, I had impoſed upon myſelf an in- 
voiolable ſilence on this ſubject, yet it 
das alone employed my pen, and filled 
up the whole of this enormons packet. E 
_ You, no doubt, think me moſt provok- 
ingly unfeeling in not having once men- 
tioned the poor exile, Lord Davenant— 
what can; I fay on the ſubje&—charity, 
we are taught, covers a multitude of ſins, 
and if you think it ſufficiently cancels 
thoſe of Lord Davenant, nothing re- 


mains to oppoſe your happineſs : on the 
1 contrary, 
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contrary, if you are determined as you 
| ſay, not to relax from your reſolves, fol- 
low my advice, Endeavour to forget 
him, and baniſh every thing which can 
recall him to your me ory. 

« Ah! Maria!” you exclaim—* how 
« eaſy is it to preach—how difficult to 
e practice remember the old adage, ex- 
« ample 1s better than precept.” I ac- 
knowledge the juſtice of the ſentence ; 
but conſider the difference of our ſitua- 
tions; you have abſence, you have 
gaiety, a ſucceſſion of amuſements, and 
in ſhort, every thing that can divert the 
mind, and tend to ſupport your reſolu- 
tion: whilſt every thing conſpires to 
overthrow that of your unfortunate 
friend. I am continually expoſed to 
the preſence of Mr. Beville, and my ears 
are perpetually imbibing the ſubtle or | 
ſon of hs praiſes. 

Pray continue to write to me e 
wiſe; let us confine ourſelves to the 
preſent, without regarding the paſt or 
the future. re 

Think not that becauſe I have not 
yet thanked you for your lively deſcrip- 

Vor. II. = bs tion 
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tion of your preſent life, that I am un- 
| grateful for the entertainment it afforded | 
me; believe me, it has a charm ſufficient 
to recommend it, which is, that it may 
excite a laugh, but cannot give a mo- 
ment's pain, either to a or * 
fncere and devoted friend, av 
MARIA PARKER. 


LETTER. I. 


NMR. FITZHENRY To LORD DAVENANT. 
yon ck is indeed. ERR 
my heart commiſerates your ſuf- | 
ferings, and bleeds for the loſt Avigne— 
had you attended to my admonitions!— 
F warned you.—Alas! I may now ſay 
that. I likewiſe was admoniſhed, and 
that I alſo rejected advice; and in con- 
ſequence thereof, I am like your lord- 
ſhip, falling down the precipice of my 
own folly, You told me, that married 
happineſs was incompatible with indif- 
ference, and that love was an indiſpen- 
fible requiſite: : I am too late become 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible of its power: I acknowledge its 
ſovereignty, and feel its deſpotiſm. 
S Stimulated by the chimerical idea I 
| had vainly cheriſhed in my own wild 
imagination, that indifference was a more 
laſting foundation for permanent hap- 
pineſs than a romantic paſſion, I wrote 
to Sir Clement, and received an anſwer— 
too gracious—an anſwer, which I then 
thought would contribute to my hap- 
pineſs, but which is now become its bane. 
In his letter, he preſſed me to haſten 
my vifit to London, ſaying, that there 
was no anſwering for girls; that they 
might be caught by tinſel, whilſt they 
were waiting for the more ſolid ore. 
I: took the hint, and ſallied forth on 
this anti-quixotical plan. | 

On my journey I found' an _ ample 
amuſement in contemplating my future” 
proſpects, in which I faw painted num- 
berleſs and various ſchemes of domeſtic 
happineſs, —Vain and delufive dreams! 
formed by my creative fancy—and at 
once CelUPyes by an VOY, adven- 
ture. 


C 2 Not wi ch. . 
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Notwithſtanding the obſcurity in 
which the adverſe fates, have at preſent 
confined your rifible faculties I think I 
can as it were inſtinctively perceive a 


- ſmile upon your countenance at the old 


reprobated cynic, with his prudential ſyſ- 


tems, being at length involved in an ad- 
venture. 


Aſcending a hilt between St. Alban's 


and Barnet, I paſſed two ſervants, well 


mounted and in handſome liveries, who 
were ſo much intoxicated, that they with 
difficulty kept their ſeats; upon reach- 


ing the ſummit I perceived a carriage 


overturned. at about a quarter of a mile 
diſtance, upon which I made my driver 


uſe his utmoſt ſpeed to their affiſlance, 
and upon my arrival found one of the 
poſtillions unable to move, though un- 
hurt, under the horſes, whilſt the other 
was hauling out of the window a good 
looking abigail, who no ſooner found 
herſelf in ſafety, than ſhe began to ſcream 
% Oh! my lady! my lady! my poor 


ct ſweet lady is certainly killed!” When g 


a voice faintly cried, “ for heaven's ſake 
« help me!” 


Inſpired 
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Inſpired merely by the common im- 
pulſes of humanity, I flew to afford her 
| that relief which the perils of her ſitua- 
tion ſo immediately demanded. 

I relcaſed the fainting fair one from 
the overturned vehicle, ſupported her 
to the next bank, and-in relieving her, de- 
livered myſelf to flavery ; her uncom- 
| mon beauty, even whilſt it appeared ina- 
nimate, had power almoſt in one fingle 
glance to rout my long boaſted ſtoiciſm. 

For ſome time a gentle reſpiration 
was the only proof that ſhe was not al- 
ready become a victim to the mercileſs 
and irreſiſtible hand of death. 

My faculties indeed were almoſt equal- 
ly ſuſpended, and my every ſenſation 
was enveloped in a reverential kind of 
awe towards my lovely burthen, who I 
at that moment regarded as a celeſtial 
divinity, but was ſupremely happy in 2 
ſhort time, by the revival of her pre- 
cious ſenſes, to find ſhe had not * winged 


ber flight” to thoſe realms for which her 


angelic form ſeemed moſt defigned, Upon 
her recovery, finding herſelf in the arms 


of a ſtranger, 1 ſhe ſtarted, and I was com- 
2 3 pelled 
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pelled to refign the only woman who 
can ever be the author of my happineſs 
perhaps for ever. 

She was placed in my carriage, into 
which her maid followed her, and they 
drove off without my being once fa- 
voured with the ſound of her voice, 
her fright having rendered it ar in- 
articulate. 

J mounted one cn 35 ſervant's horſes, | 
and attended them, ſending one forward 
;to Barnet, to ſecure proper accommo- 
dations, where I had the happineſs 
of handing out the new found arbitreſs 
or my fate, who I had by that time 
learnt was Lady Louiſa Stafford, only 
daughter and heireſs of that wretch, the 
Earl of Belmont, which will prove an 

additional bar to that which I had my faif 
ſo ingeniouſly formed. 
- Owing to this delay upon be PAY 
-we did notarrive at the inn A ore ſe⸗ 
ven, and her ladyſhip, whoſe ſpirits had 


not recovered their agitation and fa- 


tigue, retired immediately; however, in 
conducting her to her apartment, I re- 
ceived a moſt gracious permiſſion to make 
my enquiries after her health, in perſon, 

| | in 


8 
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in the morning. She politely ſaid, 
ſne ſhould be happy in having the 

power to teſtify her gratitude to a gen- 
tleman, who had ſo generouſly and hu- 
manely afforded affiſtance to a ſtranger 


5 in diſtreſs. 


Upon reflection, I abuſed all for 


having made a requeſt which I fancied 


muſt deſtroy every pretence for viſiting 


her in town. In ſhort, upon a review 


of my own fituation, with that of the 
lady, I found ſo many obſtacles to my 
happineſs, thar I am entirely bereft of 
every gleam of comfort. 

What to do with the Carliſle's I Low 


not, rather than marry one woman, 


whilſt I am in love with another, I 
would inſtantly lodge an ounce of lead 


in my miſleading brain, as the leaft al 


of the two. 
This difficulty, therefore, 8 as it 


is, muſt be removed; but then, to look 
upon the other, is like looking upon 
the boundleſs ocean, without the know- 
ledge of navigation. How can I ever 
acquire the conſummate aſſurance to 


to ao to the heireſs of Lord Belmont. 


04 e 
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How muſt my pride be humbled, before 
It can bear to be ſtigmatized with the 
mean and title of a fortune- 
hunter. 
How have I ever deſpiſed ſuperfluous 
wealth, particularly where it fetters the 
human mind in the principal and moſt 
eſſential concern of life. Was love even 
to gain ſuch an aſcendency in my breaſt, 
as to ſtifle at once the ſentiments of 
modeſty and pride, what muſt T expect, | 
in return for my temerity, but that 
rejection which 1 mould ſo Juſtly de- 
ſerve, 
It will 2 be lefs Aiſreſpe&tful 
to the charms of Mifs Carliſle, to de- 
clare my ſituation, whilſt I am unac- 
quainted with them, then to decline the 
honour of her alliance after an interview : 
therefore, at all events, I ſhall call upon. 
Sir Clement immediately upon my ar- 
rival in town, and openly declare the 
cauſe of this ſudden alteration in my 
ſentiments, without mentioning the 
name of the lady, or the attendant cir- 
cumſtances. It will be an aukward 
buſineſs NERC but no man is 
without 
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without his evil hours, and whilft I 
have ſo induſtriouſly brought this upon 
| myſelf, I have no right to repine 
I have a bleſſed night before me; I 
may lay my body down to reſt, but 
but my mind: will continue in a tumult. 
I would fit up all night muſing and 
writing by turns, but that I am ſenſible 
that one night's watching would im- 
print upon my countenance the charac- 
ter of a rake; and as ſome young 
bloods are, as they call it, kicking up 
a-riot in the houſe, and difturbing every 
body, her ladyſhip would naturally con- 
clude I was one of the party. 
It is frequently ſaid, that love makes 
all men coxcombs, and is a remark 
which I now feel ſtrongly verified in my- 
ſelf; I, at this moment, am more anxi- 
ous for my appearance in the morning, 
than a belle on a birth night. 5 
1 will write again ſoon; would to 
heaven that I could ſay, when I ſhall be 
diſentangled from my preſent difficul- 
ties, but they are more like to accumu-- 
late than to decreaſe. You' will now I 
Sous admit, that I am a proper correſ. 
C5 pondent 
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pondent for your lordſhip, though I ſin- 
cerely hope that your embarraſſment 
may be upon the decline, whilſt it is 
only the commencement of thoſe of 
yaur's Ty 
F. FITZHENRT. 


LETTER UI. 


ADY LOUISA STAPFORD, To THE COUNTESS oF 
| BELMONT. TSS 


GROSVENOR-SQUARE. 
Ov< to an alarming accident, 
| which, however, from the kind- 
neſs and humanity of a ſtranger, who: 
was like myſelf travelling towards Lon- 
don, was rendered infignificant, I did not 
arrive here till noon this day. 

On the road between St. Alban's and 
Barnet, our horſes 4took fright and ran 
away; the conſ{gquence of which was, 
hat upon the firſt Kone that ſeparated: 

the pachawWAy from the carriage road, 
we were overturned. Be not alarmed, 
my dear madam, for believe me, there 
was no injury ſuſtained whatever, except 
5 | by 
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by one of the poor horſes, whoſe wound 
will detain the ſervants here ſome days: 
I fear the receipt of a poſt letter, whilſt 
you are expecting their return, will ſur- 
prize and alarm you, but ſuſpenſe would 
keep you in continual fear. 
We lay ſome time, almoſt inſenſible, 
without any aſſiſtance, the coachman and 
| poſtillion being too much ſtunned with 
their fall to yield us any, and the other 
two were loitering bp! ind: I promiſed,. 
(though I would not conſent to conceal 
their behaviour) to intercede for your | 
pardon. of their negle&, which is a 
favour I hope you will grant to my 
requeſt. 7 
_ Theſe digreſſions have provegted me 
too long from indulging my pen in praiſ- 
ing our kind Samaritan, a ſubje& to 
which gratitude prompts: me: he found 
us in the fituation I have deſcribed, 
from which he ſpared no trouble to ex- 
tricate us. After having kindly waited 
till life, of which the fright had for. 
ſome time deprived me, was: reſtored, 
having ordered his ſervants to affiſt in 
replacing our damaged carriage on its 
C 6: - whecls,, 
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wheels, he handed me into his own, and 
attended on horſe back to Barnet, where 

J have reafon to believe, he remained 
rhat night, merely from the charitable. 
motive of ſeeing that I was properly at- 
teaded, and that I received every care 
and aſſiſtance that my agitated ſpirits re- 
quired, as in a few minutes after J ar- 
rived, I was viſited by a neighbouring 
_ phyſician, in conſequence of his orders, 

by whoſe advice I ns bled. Mr. Fitz- 
henry called upon me this morning be- 
fore 1 left the inn, and politely urged 
me to make uſe of his carriage for the 
remainder of my journey; but I could 
not conſent ſo far to treſpaſs on his ci- 

vility : before we parted he begged leave 

to viſit me in London, a requeſt, which 
| Having no reaſon: to refuſe, 'Þ granted: 
x would not have been proper to have 
received viſits in Lady Wilſon's houſe, 
or indeed any other, from à perſon of 
whoſe character I was ignorant; but: this 
gentleman proved to be Mr. Firzhenry, 
of W—— who has latety buried his fa- 
ther, and in whoſe- praiſe ſame is ſo un- 


commonly vociferous, an inſtance in 
3 1 which 
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which it does not ſeem to make uſe of its 
imputed privilege : his addreſs is eaſy 
and elegant, and his countenance pre- 
poſſeſſing; in ſhort, his: character and 
appearance made me think, that if I had 
a ſiſter, he was juſt the kind of man L 
ſhould wiſh to become my brother. 

I found Lady Wilſon and my friend 
Fanny much ſurpriſed and alarmed at 
my non-appearance upon the day ap- 
pointedG—Miſs Clien declined an en- 
gagement to ſpend the evening with her 
friend Her ladyſhip offered me the 
ſame compliment, but J am ſure ſhe 
would have been much mortified had I 
accepted it ſhe lives only in a crowd: 
Fanny begins to complain of the inceſ- 
ſant diſſipation of a town life, What a 
different ſcene of life awaits me at pre- 
ſent, from the quiet ſucceſſion of peace- 
ful hours, that are invariably paſſed at 
Belmont Caſtle. Certainly, to a ſteady 
thinking mind the country muſt claim 
the preference; but youth naturally 
paints thoſe ſcenes with which it is leaſt 
acquainted in the gayeſt colours; and I 
am inge of the truth of what you 
8 E 
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have often told me, that is e to 
know the world, Drapery to contemn 
its vanities. _ 

Was I alone, and mould not thereby 
loſe the company of Miſs Clifton, I 
would write to Miſs Moſtyn, and like- 
wiſe anſwer Emma Horton's kind epiſtle, 
in which J ſuppoſe, ſhe for the laſt time, 
ſigned that name; but I hope I ſhall not 
loſe in Mrs. Melmoth,. the friend I ſo- 
much valued in Emma Horton. 

Adieu, dear main ; from all ac- 
counts 1 mall not have ſo much time 
to dedicate to this employment as L 
with ; but believe me, that though-I may 

ich hurry and diſſipation fail in the 
proper uſe of my pen, I never ſhall, in 
that duty and affection, which gratitude 
for your maternal kindneſs will ever. 


Jon and increaſe in the breaſt of your: 
LOUISA. sTAT ORD. 


LETTER 


LETTER LIL. | 


MISS FANNY CLIFTON TO 1 PARKER. 


D 881 PATI ON nk hurry fo: 

enſlave every moment of my 
time, that till this day, I have not had 
one atom to beſtow upon my friend; not 


being able to treſpaſs even upon my pil- 


low, for continual raking at night has at 
length made me idle in a morning. 
Tis aſtoniſhing ! with what avidity thou- 
ſands purſue night after night, the ſame 
amuſements, without the ſmalleſt varia- 
tion, and ſtill ſeem as much delighted, 
as if inſinuating nen ſtill gilded the 
ſcene.. 4 
Think not that F am growing pru- 
diſh and cynical, or pretending to ape 
thoſe belles of faſhion, who affect to de- 
ſpiſe pleaſures, of which they are con- 
tinually partaking.. I would not have 
you think that my ears are become, 
through a modiſh refinement, incapable 
of being regaled at an opera; that I can 


wad no delight in a. balls or that even 
a card 


Py 


— 
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à card party (though I engage not in 
any game) has not power to afford me 
ſatisfaction; I like them all in modera- 


tion, but the continual and uninterrupt- 


ed repetition of them, Pall and fatigue 
the mind. | | 

I have ſtolen this evening to devote to 
this employment, which, however fre- 
quently repeated, would. never want the 
charm of novelty.. 

T have, during the laſt week, enjoyed 
the company of my much eſteemed 
friend Lady Louiſa: Stafford; ſhe met 


with a moſt frightful accident upon her 


journey hither, and had not a worthy 
knight-errant appeared in a lucky mo- 
ment, T'might:have loſt a treaſure in my 


amiable friend; ſhe happily eſcaped 


unhurt; but leſs fortunate was the ge- 
nerous Fitzhenry, whoſe heart I greatly 


fear fell a ſacrifice to his humanity : I 
fear it, becauſe it is a paſſion which net- 
ther is, or likely to become mutual; 


otherwiſe F ſee: no obſtacle, except 


the paltry articles of wealth and 


great: inequality, but 0006 I am 


rank, in which there 1s certainly a 
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certain, though they are advantages 
ſo highly eſteemed in the- world, will 
never influence the heart of Lady Louiſa 
Stafford. — Vou, perhaps, as well as my- 
ſelf, may have lived in Devonſhire un- 
W acquainted with the character, and even 

the name of Mr. Fitzhenry, though the 
world rings with his applauſe, as an 
| exemplary ſon, an affectionate brother, 
a ſteady friend, and a benefactor to the 
indigent; endowed with ſuch virtues, 
one cannot doubt but the tender huſband 
would compleat the reſt—in my opinion 
there is a great ſimiliarity between the 
| perſon and addreſs of this gentleman, 
and your admired Beville; to be ſure he 
cannot boaſt of ſo fine a face, as indeed 
few can, but his countenance beams with 
underſtanding and ſenſibility. —-. 

His civility obtained him a permiſ- 
fion to viſit Lady Louiſa, and he has ſa 
ſtolen into the favour of Lady Wilſon, 
that he is never abſent from a want of 
invitation; we therefore enjoy much of 
his company, he makes one in all our 
parties, and is Lady Louiſa's conſtant 
- and moſt attentive ciciſbeo, notwith- 
K.. 
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ſanding the amel irreſiſtible — 
of the charming relict, Mrs. Crofts, who, 
(or never more attribute to me the gift of 
penetration) is willing to become a can- 
didate for the affection of the young 
heir. Her allurements, however, though 
ſhe is young and beautiful, will in this 


caſe prove ineffectual :—whilſt our fair 


friend, unconſcious, and regardleſs of 
Her power, has already made a con- 
queſt of that prize ſhe is ſo aſſiduous to 
obtain. Trifles are ever either the 


fprings which actuate the more material 


incidents of life, or the mirrors by 


which they are reflected; and it is from 


& 
=; 
£ F. 


J form my conjectures. 
- Laſt Saturday we were at the opera; 
P confiſted of Lady Louiſa, La- 


dy Wilſon, Mrs. Crofts, Lord Fitzroy, 


Captain. Droitville, and myſelf—Mr. 
Fitzhenry was upon the hiſt, but a flight 


indiſpoſition deprived. us of our premier 


beau. Mrs. Crofts came late, the mo- 


ment ſhe entered, her eyes wandered 
round the room in- queſt of her favour- 
ite, and thoſe intelligent orbs candidly 
e the concern ſhe felt at his. 

abſence: b 


8 
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abſence :—her chagrin was too violent 
for reſtraint, and diſplayed itſelf in her 
ſalutations to the whole company, parti- 
cularly to poor Droitville, who is one of 
the worthieſt beings that exiſts; ſhe re- 
turned his addreſs with ſuch a ſlight in- 
clination of the head, and ſuch an air of 
contempt and ill-nature, that I feared 
the ſenſibility of the honeſt ſoldier would 
be wounded, This extraordinary con- 
duct was more obſervable in the pretty 
widow than it would have been in ano- 
ther perſon, as ſhe is geneeally good hu- 
moured and lively A thundering rap, 
at laſt revived her ſpirits, but it was 
only a prelude to a further morti- 
flication.— When the fluttering Lord 
Fitzroy appeared, her ſpleen was un- 
governable “ Bleſs me! is it you my 
lord proteſt you are a perfect 
Mercury; you fly from one end of the 
© town to another like a rocket; where- 
«ever I go I have the honour of a ren- 
contre with your tordſhip.” 

The peeviſh air with viack theſe 
words were accompanied, gave them a 
fgnification, which, with a different. 
mode 


— 
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mode of expreſfion, might not have 
been attributed to them. 
Pon honour, my deareſt widow, ſaid 
« his lordſhip, you are extremely cruel— 
« May I never more be honoured with 
« your ſmiles if I ever received ſo petri- 
« fying a compliment : the ladies have 
« favoured me, with remarking my ab- 
ec ſence, but cruſh me to an atom, ifI could 
* exiſt under an idea that the frequency 
« of my appearance gave them ennui.“ 
6 Bleſs me !” exclaimed I, HO 
de can a perſon of your lordſhip's wit 
c and obſervation ſo egregiouſly mif- 
< take Mrs. Crofts' felf congratulations 
<< upon the good fortune that attends 
Her.” 
This compliment unte a lan- 
guiſhing bow, with his chapeau bras preſ- 
fed to his breaſt, and his eyes caſt upon 
the ground. You muſt know, his bow 
is abſolutely proverbial ; there is not a 
Marmoiſet in town but what is taught to 
make an obeiſance like the divine 
Fitzroy. % 
I ſoon repented of my flattery, it coſt 
me too dear, for it brought upon me 
the 


r 
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the perſecution of bit conſtant com- 
pany :—he never quitted my elbow, 
though he frequently gave hints of 
the ſacrifices he made, obſerving, that 
the Ducheſs of H—, the Marchioneſs 
of —, &c. muſt wonder at his abſenting 
himſelf ſo long from them : I repeatedly 
remonſtrated againſt ſuch an unfair mo- 
nopoly, but all in vain, I had gratified 
his vanity, and muſt receive the invalu- 

able recompence. e 
During our tea, Lady Louiſa ſaid, 
« Upon my word, I am vaſtly concern- 
« ed to hear of Mr. Fitzhenry's illneſs.” 
“ IIIneſs!“ repeated Mrs. Crofts eager- 
ly—< The widow's penchant begins to 
„ diſplay itſelf ”—whiſpered my right 
honourable torment at the back of my 
chair“ Pray have you heard any thing 
« of a Captain Droitville“ continued 
her ladyſhip?—< Yes Madam,” replied 
he“ I fat an hour with him this morn- 
ce ing, and the moſt diſagreeable part of his 
* complaint ſeems to be his concern, at 
* not being. able to fulfil his engage- 
* ment and attend this party to the 
F opera—his diſorder is a cold, with a 
| „ cough 


F 
. « cough and hoarſeneſs, which I hope 
| « will ſoon be removed, —but is not at 
rc all calculated for a e004 99: wig to a 

« muſical entertainment.” 

Lord Firzroy continued his retharks 
upon the widow—ſaying—** upon my 
« ſoul, it is inconceivable, that a woman 
* who has lived ſo long in the beau 
ce monde, can regard the ruſtic appear- 
cc ance of Fitzhenry, but her day is 

c nearly over, and ſhe muſt not expect 
©< *thole devoirs which are due to more 
&« radiant charms.”—1 put an end to this 
impertinence, by anſwering aloud (though 
I knew the lady could not hear me, as ſhe 
was engaged at the other end of the 
room) truly Mrs. Crofts and Mr. Fitz- 
henry are much obliged to your lordſhip 

Lit is a pity they are not ſenſible of their 
obligations, ſuppoſe I inform them.— 
« For heaven's ſake have mercy!” cried 
the fribble—< Strike me ſpeechleſs if I 
* could ſurvive ſuch an expoſure.” — 
The coaches being at the door, ended 
our controverſy, and we.,drove to the 

_ Hay-market. I adore an opera: tis my 
moſt favourite entertainment excepting 

A play, which is a predilection I muſt 

whiſper, 
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whiſper, for in this age of refinement, 
which prefers diſſipation to pleaſure, 
crowds to ſociety, and noiſe to ſentiment, 
it is a vulgariſm not tobe acknowledged. 
I was obliged, however, that night, to 
acknowledge my quondam friend Captain 
Plume :—not a very creditable acquain- 
tance, though his hair was dreſſed ay der- 
| nier gout, and his little wit extended to 
render him compleatly ridiculous. His 
joy was inexpreſſible at our rencontre, 
and I will venture to affirm, that his hap- 
pineſs was ſupreme, when I introduced 
him at his own requeſt to Lord Fitzroy; 
for he is never ſo happy as when-he can 
attach himſelf to a remnant of quality. 
I did not mention him to Lady Wilſon, 
but told him, when he defired leave to 
viſit me, that I, was with a friend, whoſe 
company muſt be mine, nor could I make 
any addition to it with propriety. You 
are ſenſible how much he can preſume 
upon the ſlighteſt civilities, and people 
Jof ſo forward a diſpoſition, nn ever to 
be kept at a diſtance. 
| The other night, we were at a ball at 
Lady Finchley's—upon entering the 
I room, 
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room, I was accoſted by Lord Fitzroy 
« Miſs Clifton,” ſaid he, © here is a 
cc friend of mine who has long languiſh- 
ce ed to be introduced to you: give 


me leave to embrace this opportunity 
cc of fulfilling my promiſe”—he then 


quitted me, as I ſuppoſed, to ſeek the 


ſtranger. At that moment Lady Louiſa, 


who had been talking to Miſs Finchley, 
ſeized hold of my arm, and eagerly 


cried, © bleis me Fanny, do you ſee 
es that monſter ”—<© monſter” child, re- 


peated I, you ſurely do not give ſo 
« frightful an appellation to a beau” — | 
Yes I do,” ſhe. replied, -** and think 
&< him the worſt of brutes that deſerves 
te the denomination; and I' ſuppoſe you 
& will agree with me, when I inform 
© you it is that deſpicable wretch Hor- 


c 


* 


« ton.” She had no ſooner ſaid ſo, than 
we ſaw him approach with Lord Fitzroy. | 
They had not advanced many paces | 
before the former ſtarted, turned ..on 


his heel, and retreated, drawing with | 


him his companion, who looked all 
amazement. For my part, I thought | 
we had loſt this noble pair for the even- 


ing, 
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ing, 105 fancied 1 ſhould be a partner 
cout of pocket, as I was engaged to Fitz. 
roy. I ſoon found I was miſtaken, for 
when the company ſeparated, the elder 
part to cards, the younger to dance, and 
whilſt the one took out your humble 
ſervant, the other led Miſs Carliſle into 
into the ball room 

A conviction of: grace upon a 2 
| mind, is like a flaſh of lightning, which 
gives a momentary electrical ſhock, but 
meeting with a powerful repeller, MAKES 


no farther impreſſion. 


This brilliant aſſembly ended without 
any particular anecdote; but upon our 
return home, as I was jumping into the 
coach, handed by my partner, the horſes 
being eager to be gone, ſuddenly moved 
it as my foot was upon the ſtep, and 
down I ſlipped into a very dangerous 
fituation, juſt under the wheel, which 
the friendly Droitville perceiving, as he 
followed with Lady Wilſon, he ſprung 
forward, and regardleſs of the welfare of 


IF the nation, through the little peer on 


one fide, (who narrowly eſcaped being 


in a worſe plight than myſelf) helped 
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me up with the moſt trembling concern, 
and placed me in the coach covered 
with ſnow; he ſeated himſelf by my ſide, 
and the dear ſoul ſeemed much more 
| agitated by this Bagatelle than myſelf— 
I wiſh I could love him—yes,: ſtrange 
as you may think the declaration, I re- 
peat that I wiſh I could love him: for my 
vanity informs me, that I could conquer 
his heart, was J to make a regular at- 
ek. 1 
I am no advocate for img in 
order to ſettle, but as the little tyrant 
love has invaded my heart, I wiſh I could 
fo prudently change the object; ſuch an 
exchange would not beſtow upon me 
ſuperfluous affluence and ſplendour, but 
1 it would ſecure to me a worthy ſenſible 
friend, and a life of tranquillity and 
eaſe, with a comfortable competency z 
but my heart is a retrogade, a rebellious 
ſubject, which ſcorns the [WAY of my 
better judgement. | 
1 .am angry at you Maria: notwith- 
Banding my diſpleaſure has lain dor- 
mant, infer not from thence that it has 
No! no! it exiſts in its full 
n 
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vigour with ample ſupport—T can even 
quote your own words againſt yourſelf — 
the very text of your laſt epiſtle teach- 
eth, that the embers of an hopeleſs 
E paſſion ought not to be kept alive, but 
extinguiſhed with all poſhble perſpi- 
cuity': yet are you encouraging the un- 
availing flame of your Beville, like a 
8 fooliſh fond mamma, who will give the 


child what it cries for, though its life 


may become the ſacrifice, 
We all enjoy conqueſt, and delight in 
power; but ſuch a man as Beville, ought 
W not to be trifled with; a little coquetry, 
with thoſe inſenfible butterflies who affect 
Wa paſhon they can never feel, is pardon- 
able, and can produce no other effect, 
than by flattering their ſelf-love, which is 
heir ruling principle, and expoſing their 
Wfolly in a more contemptible light. 
The coach ſtops with the two ladies, 
Wand I dare ſay, Mr. Fitzhenry, who is 
Lady Louiſa's- ſhadow, whilſt ſhe likes 
bis company, and is totally unconſcious 
ff the victory of her charms. | 
If all his afſiduities are ine ffectual, x | 
I: mall nr pity him; for that civility 
which 
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which is the effect of gratitude, and her 
natural good humour, muſt be very flat. 
tering to a lover. I dare not give her af 
hint of this nature, as her exceſſive deli. 
cacy would make her inſtantly alter a 
- behaviour, which from time and ſecu. 
rity may poſſibly grow into love. Good 
night, remember me to the Bevilles, 
&c. &c. 1 | = 
FANNY CLIFTON, 


I wrote to my aunt three poſts ago, 


and have received no anſwer; be ſo good 


as to call upon her when you have an 
opportunity, and urge her to write: I 
am ſure you would be kind enough to 
become her amanuenſis if ſhe ſhould | 
wiſh it. I am uneaſy on account of her | 
health, though I know it is naturally | 
good, as ſhe is continually taking quack | 
medicines, againſt which no conſtitution 
is proof, | x 
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a LORD DAVENANT TO MR. FITZHENRY. 

1. E | 
XPERIENTIA adocet —ſhake 


hands my friend, *tis a maxim 
as applicable to us both, and from 
„ WH henceforth ſhall be my motto. — Experi- 
ence has taught me with a rod of iron, 
that a ſenſual paſſion, in which the mind 
is not engaged, deſerves not the name 
of love: it has alſo inſtructed you with 
E twigs that make you ſmart, but break 
no bones, that love is a deity that will 
be worſhipped, and ſuffers not a ſlight 
with impunity. I rejoice in your timely 
| conviction—believe me you are happily 
delivered from a life of joyleſs * 
and diſcontent. 
Vour fair conqueror muſt have ſpent 
the life of a recluſe: till the moment I 
ſaw her in the houſe of my lovely Fanny, 
3 | where ſhe kindly conſented to become a 
mediatrix on my part, I knew not that 
Lady Belmont had a daughter: her Lord 
3 continues here as gay and diſſipated as 
D 3 ever, 
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ever, with that toad Claremont, who, 
whilſt he thinks himſelf bleſt in her con- 
ſtancy, beſtows her favours promiſcu- 
ouſly; ſhe made advances even to me, 
though I incurred her diſpleaſure upon 
my firſt arrival; for without dreaming 
that ſhe had the audacity to uſurp the 
title of Lady Belmont, I addrefled her 
in public by the name of Claremont: 
indeed, I cannot yet conform ſo much to 
their vices, as to give her any other ap- 
pellation, therefore I have hitherto avoid- 
ed any. Lord Belmont has made many 
overtures towards an intimacy, but from 
me, he will never receive more than a 
cold civility—I cannot ſhake hands with, 
and ſmile in the face of the man 1 de- 
ſpiſe. Though I have been a libertine 
myſelf, it is a character I now deteſt: 
-and the married libertine was ever the 
err of my abhorence. 

It appears wonderful to me, that 
whilſt this man's villany is ſo well 
| known, and ſo much exclaimed againſt | 
in England, he is here univerſally ca- 
reſſed, and that, even by his own coun- 


trymen. . 
My 
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My mind is in a ſtate little more en- 
vibe than when J wrote laſt, with this 
difference, that it was then all tumult 
and deſpair; which has now given place 
to a ſettled melancholly, a ehange which 
can only be judged preferable by tho 
who have not felt both, _ 

The other night, at Madame d'Ar- 
| court's: aſſembly, I was moſt unmerci- 
fully rallied upon the gravity of my 
appearance. One demanded where my 
gaite de coeur was perdue. Another, quelle 
belle Angloiſe had ſtolen my heart, and 
eruelly returned me a countenance fi 
trifle : when that little pert Diable Nun- 
net ie de Laroche, whom we uſed to call I 
belle Brunette, and who is now married 
to a French officer of the name of Gra- 
noux : —cried - I pretend not au necro- 
6 mMancie, yet I can foreſee that the return 
une jolie Francoiſe, may ſuffice to reſtore 
«14, gaiete de mi lord To be ſure con- 
tinued ſhe, the Marquis de Chamont's 
© abſence is provokingly mal apropos at 
this juncture, and. ſufficient to deſtroy 
ce the vivacite of the moſt. lively En- 
* gluhman, Abſolutely my lord, you 
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« are monſtrouſly cruel and uncivil to 
« us all: are there no charms in the whole 
Ville de Paris, capable of rivalling the 
| «© Marchioneſs, who I dare ſwear is wiſe 
= « enough to conſole herſelf with her 
© preſent enamorattos, without ſacrific- 
© ing one figh to the poor abſentee. 
5 % Happily this is not the country of 
© deſpondency, or I know not what 
might be the oonſequence of * 
4 cruelty.” 
„ Confound your impertinence” was 
the civileſt reply I could have made; 
I therefore contented myſelf with a 
filent look of contempt, in which I fully 
expreſſed my chagrin, and thereby fur- 
niſhed them with freſh arms againſt my- 
ſelf, and let looſe an hundred tongues 
at once; from which I made my eſcape 
by a precipitate retreat. 
Since this attack I have endeavoured 
ee an air of eaſe very foreign to 
my feelings, and which is more painful 
than indulging my diſtreſs, and which 
makes it return upon me with accumu- 
f 1 n. 
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'T can no longer reſtrain my pen, it 
will ſtray to the forbidden ſubject. Tell 
me if you have heard of Miſs Clifton 
tell me, if it is yet a crime to love her 
—yet tell me not that ſhe is married— 
ſuch a ſentence would overturn my rea- 
ſon—there is diſtraction in the thought. 
Adieu, I am ever your's, 
Wurf DAVENANT. 


e 


MR. FITZHENRY TO LORD DAVENANT. 


Fun lordſhip's letter is juſt ar- 
L rived, and now before me, but my 
animadverſions thereon muſt be poſt- 
poned to a future opportunity. 
I waited without delay upon Sir Cle- 
ment, who, though at breakfaſt when 1 
called, which was about one, honoured _ 
me with a private audience: faſhion 
ſeems totally to have annihilated every 
other idea: he is fo abſorbed in polite 
indolence, that it is a fatigue even to 
quit his ſeat. He received the recanta- 


tion of my propoſals, with all the /ang= 
D 5 froid 
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froid of good breeding; begged leave to 
introduce me to his wife and daughter, 
though not according to his wiſhes as 


his future ſon, yet as an agreeable ad- 


dition to the circle of their acquaintance. 
— This was a favour I declined, as it 
was 2. ceremony, which in my ſituation, 
required more aſſurance than I poſſeſſed: 

he then gave me an invitation to a route 


in the evening, which I accepted; and 


there I had the ſupreme felicity of meet- 
ing the idol of my ſoul: the angelic | 
Lady Louiſa, and likewiſe had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of contemplating the 
precipice, from which my good ſtars 


had preſerved me, in all its terrors. 


Light and darkneſs cannot be more 
oppoſite, than the characters of Lady 


Louiſa Stafford and Miſs Carlifle— 


the one all nature the other all art 
the one all gentleneſs, good humour and 


ſenſibility the other all vanity, affecta- 


tion, and folly—the one tall and grace- 
ful, fair as a lilly, with the bloom of 
health ſparkling in her countenance the 
other an ill-formed enamelled puppet. 


To what a bleſſed Rate I had expoſed 


m ſelf: 


4 5 
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> IM myſelf: when I attempt to look back, 

, E ſhrink with horror from the een 
tion. I 

Her ladyſhip ee me with 

the eaſe and freedom of an old acquain- 
tance, and introduced me to your friend, 
Lady Wilſon, with whom at preſent ſhe: 
reſides. She alſo preſented me to a 
young lady, who notwithſtanding my 
paſſion for another, I freely confeſs is 

the moſt complete beauty I ever be- 
held. She moſt gratefully received my 
addreſs, and paid me a genteel compli-- 
ment on the fervices I had the good for- 

tune to render her friend. Start not! 
when F inform you that this paragon 

of beauty, is equal in every mental and 
perſonal charm to your adored Miſs 
Clifton; Rave as you will, ſtorm as you 
pleaſe,— will . undertake to maintain! 

my opinion againſt every. argument your 
can urge againſt me, and even to force 
your lordſhip to agree in my ſentiment. 
But it would be a cruelty to keep you 
longer in ſuſpenſe; to with-hold from 
You the pleaſure of knowing that Len- 

Joy daily, and even hourly,. the conver- 
„ lation 
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ſation of ydur identical Fanny, and that 
it is her own numberleſs perfections that 

can alone rival each other. 

If envy is deſtructive of friendſhip, 
heaven ſhield me from the loſs of your's! 
for I know not how I could brook even its 
diminution—Envy as you will, I know 
you-dar'n't quarrel with me—One ſnarl, 


and I will not ſuffer my pen even to mark | 


the initials of the magic name of Fanny 
Clifton. | 

I have more raptures in ſtore for you, 
and as I may now hope the laſt is nearly 
exhauſted, I will no longer delay inform- 
ing you, that your little angel is not 
more likely to become Lady Beville, 
than Lady Davenant: nor do I think 
ſhe will ſoon enter into the honourable 
ſtare of matrimony. At preſent, her 
heart ſeems perfectly at reſt, and light 
and free as the element ſhe breathes, al- 
though it is cloſely befieged by the 


youngeſt Barton, who has ſucceeded by - | 


the death of his brother to the family 
title and eſtate, and to every folly of 
the age. I wonder a woman of Miſs 
Clifton's ſuperior underſtanding, will ſuf- 
pope! 4. | : fer 
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fer a fellow whom ſhe evidently deſpiſes, 
conſtantly to attend her. A little love 
of coquetry is her only foible, and ſhe 
is led into it by the vivacity of her dif- 
poſition; yet does ſhe never indulge it 
at the expence of a man of real merit; . 
and whilſt it is confined to ſuch aſſes as 
Fitzroy, though it may not be commen- 
dable, it cannot be deemed altogether 
inexcuſable. I am convinced his real 
views are not towards matrimony : his 
diſpoſition is too ſordid to barter the 
charms of gold for any other ; it 1s va- 
nity that attaches him to Miſs Clifton ; 

ſhe is at preſent the reigning beauty, and 
it is neceſſary to die at her feet, to be fit 
to live in the precincts of St. James's; 
he therefore plumes himſelf upon being 
the firſt in her train. There is a wor- 
thy officer frequently at Lady Wilſon's, 
whoſe name is Droitville : he ſeems to 
feel the effect of her charms in the very 
inmoſt receſs of his heart. To him ſhe 
behaves with the utmoſt civility and 
friendly reſpe&, and was I one of theſe 
candidates to obtain the prize, I would 
take his five hundred pounds a year and 
a — half 
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half pay, againſt en s cornet and 
I 

am at preſeub in 1 1 have: 
an unlimited licence to» viſit at Lady. 
Wilſon's — how: long: this. beam of 
bliſs will laſt, heaven knows. I am ſen- 
ſible how faſt theſe indulgencies are un- 
dermining my future peace, yet. I want. 
reſolution to rouſe ___ from the ſweet! 
deluſion. | 

Your' S; 
K. Frrzukxxr. 
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miss CLIFTON TO MISS PARKER. 
1 BAVE not time to write long: 
epiſtles, therefore ſhall ſcribble a line 

when J can, journalwiſe as you ſay., - _ 
l ſpent yeſter evening, or more properly 

ſpeaking, laſt night, moſt delightfully at 
the pantheon :—If I was a man, I ſhould: 
ramble about on purpoſe to hunt after cha- 
racters, as it is; I muſt be contented when, 
kind chance drops them in my way. I. 

need not deſcribe to you the beauty of 
1 
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this temple of terreſtrial deities, as as you 
have ſeen it, but ſhall proceed to the. 
picture of my partner, who was an Iriſh. 
man, introduced to me by Lady Wil- 
ſon, who is well aequainted wich 'Þis 
family. 1 he 
« Arrah be my Cook ” ſaid be, 6 . you'n rg 
ct the prettieſt little girl I have ſeen o' 
this ſide the water, and burn me, if 
{© there is any thing under the ſun that 
I wiſh ſo much as to make you Mrs. 
« O Hara Come, come, take me at my 
«© word ;—accept the hand and heart of 
©. an honeſt Iriſhman :—you may live to 
% have a worſe offer—for let me tell 
you, little O*Hara isn't every body' 8 
money; he can ſhew ſome hundred acres 
« of. as good" terra firma, as any feather- 
headed puppy in the three kingdoms.” ; 
Hoy do you like my Hibernian? 
for my part Þ am. over head and ears in 
love with him—if J was ſure that ne. * 
would always be ſo entertaining as he 
was laſt night, I think I ſhould be 
tempted to follow his advice, and quit 
the river Thames for the banks of the 


e I fear when bis. eee loft 
its 
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its novelty, and his elegant phraſes be- 
came familiar to my ear, all his charms | 
would be reduced to his boaſted ferra 
Jorma: 
I muſt lay down my pen at Preſeut, 
as 1 am called t to breakfaſt. 
een. 
The two ladies are gone to an exhi- 
bition, and I would have gone alſo, but 
for that torment Fit zroy. As to myſelf, 
I ſhould only laugh at him; he is juſt 
the ſort of man to trifle with, without 
endangering his peace of mind, or one's 
own; but the town begins to be imper- 
tinent, and has ſet it down in the book 
of certainties, that I muſt become Lady 
Roy. 
I deteſt all buſy talkers: how they 
break in upon one's amuſements—even 
their ladyſhips are infected at break- 
faſt—ſaid Lady Wilſon, with a gravity 
ſuited to the queſtion—“ pray, Mats 
“Clifton, what do you intend to do 
ce with Lord Fitzroy“ “ do with him,“ 
repeated I—* why! to be ſure, as I | 
« have always done—laugh at him.” — 
6c Well] my dear (you will excuſe my 
" 8 6 
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| «« ſpeaking) I think you ſhould take 
« care, whilſt you laugh at him, that 
« that the world does not ſneer at you.“ 

« Oh, as to that, the world wilt 


« ſneer, whether I laugh or cry, I might __ 


c torture my muſcles in vain, before 1 
« could work ſuch a miracle.“ BP 
«© Indeed, my dear,” faid her lady- 
ſhip's auxilliary, Lady Louiſa—* you _ 
& ſhould conſider a little“ Confider, 
© my love,” repeated I—< what muſt 
© I confider? I have told Lord Fitzroy 
| & my ſentiments fincerely, and if he 
« will not believe me, does he not de- 
« ſerve to be perſecuted a little for his 
„ incredulity? befides—what muſt I do 
& I cannot avoid his company without 


Y < baniſhing either myſelf or him from 


* ſociety: the firſt would be too great 
« a ſacrifice, and the other too diffi- 
cult a taſk to perform. Well, my 
dear,“ ſaid Lady Wilſon, “I ſee you 
will not be adviſed, therefore you 
* muſt do as you pleaſe”— I began 
to feel greatly hurt at the ' ſerious 
manner in which. ſhe treated a ſubject 


which I _— ſo lightly, though my 
pride 


6 
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pride would not ſuffer me to acknowledge 
K—1 affected a careleſs air, and cried; 
& your ladyſhip ſhall not ſo far wrong 
« me; to prove that I am open to con- 
„ yiction, I muſt beg leave to decline 
& the honour of accompanying you to 
„ the exhibition this morning. It is a 
e divine lounge certainly; but I am 
« willing to ſacrifice alk the pleaſure 1 

K. ſhould receive from it, to avoid a 
4 rencontre with Lord Fitzroy, who is 

4 ſure to be there.“ Nay, Fanny, 
. that would be abſolutely en — 
exclaimed . both at once. 

„ What can. I do. then?“ demanded 
. It is certainly better. than going to 
4 pout and look ſullen yon ſhould 
& conſider that I am upon my prefer- 
4 ment — and a forbidding, contemptu- 
s ous air might loſe: me more flirts than 

4 his lordſhip. Thus I ſupported my 
argument, and here F am in flatu quo. 
How admirably could E have retorted 
upon Lady Louiſa if F durſt.— What a 
ſermon I could preach on the cruelty of 
wounding a man of ſentiment, whilſt L 
think L cauld. Aden from arguments 

innumerable, 


*. 


innumerable, ſufficient proof that there 
is no crime in killing a butterfly. 

1 muſt leave you again to dreſs: we 
dine early to-day, as we always do when 
we go to the play I am determined this 
little ſprig of faſhion, ſhall not deprive 
me of the pleaſure of ſeeing my dear 
Mrs. Abington in the character of Lady 
Teazle No] I think I'll give my vanity 
the reins—bid defiance to the whole race 
of buſy bodies ; call the men's malice 
jealouſy, and the women's envy—a moſt 
8 agrecable Ay of ſettling the matter at 
oe , 
Compare the date af this. wh my 
laſt and give me the credit due for ſo 
much paper fpoilt, in the midſt of this 
quick. ſucceſſion Me: ar and engage 
ments. 

I ſhall expect a letter 9 you in a 
day or two; you are as regular as clock 
work, whilft I am ever changing, and 
of courſe ever new. How I ſhould exult 
in my ſuperiority, if I was not conſcious 
that there is no room for you to e 


for the better. Jour 3 ; 
FANNY CLIFTON. 
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LETTER LIVL 
MISS PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON. 


A PSOLUTELY, my eds wien dd, you 
are more a mad cap than ever.— 
London, and its charms do intoxicate 
yu indeed, We muſt have you in 
—— again, and endeavour to ſo- 
berlze you a little — ſeriouſly, my dear, 
you are indeed to blame one moment's 
calm reflection would convince you of 
your error. Let me conjure you to at- 
tend to your friends admonitions— men 
of Lord Fitzroy's character are ſeldom 
troubled with very refined ſentiments, 
and ſhould he baſely ſupport the malice 
of the world, by boaſting of greater en- 
couragement than he has ever received, 
how could you defend yourſelf from his 
calumny, whilſt you have imprudently 
ſuffered outward appearances to give 
ſuch a falſe colour to his affertions. 
Believe me, my dear, it is not ſufficient 


that our conſciences approve our actions, - 
T1. it 


* 
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it is alſo neceſſary. that we pay ſome 
regard to the opinion of others. 

Excuſe me for offering my advice, to 
one whoſe judgment is ſo far ſuperior to 
my own, I only wiſh to awaken your 
caution : you ſhould conſider, that the 


conſtant attendance of a lover. ſuppoſed 


to be favoured, is the moſt certain re- 
peller of all other advances,” which is a 
circumſtance that merits your attention, 
as there is men in the world, to whom 
Miſs Clifton might aſpire, who, with 
Lord Fitzroy's rank and wealth, poſſeſs 
underſtanding and worth, and to whom 
the could form no objection. // 
I had laſt night the honour of danc- 
ing with Mr. Beville, at the firſt aſſem- 
bly J have attended ſince you left us, 
where he preſented me with your picture. 
It was a miniature of you, to be ſure, 
and ſomewhat like you; though but a 
baſe copy of the original: when J re- 
ceived it, my looks expreſſed my aſto- 
niſhment; indeed, I did not only feel ſur- 
prized, but offended at the little decep- 
tion he had endeavoured to impoſe upon 
me. He eee my chagrin, and 
Cried— 
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ctie—< I ſee Miſs Parker you. have 
ce diſcovered my treachery— but a diſ- 
« honeſty in love is pardonable.“ — 
£ Then, returned I, “ it is a paſſion un- 
_«< worthy of Miſs Clifton, whoſe cha- 
& racteriſtacs are candour and fincerity— 

“ indeed, Mr. Beville, you ought not 
cc to have ſerved me thus you are draw- 
*© 11g upon me the diſpleaſure of my 
te beſt friend, who has already blamed 
ec me for my. acquieſcence with your re- 
t queſt; ſhe wiſhes you to forget her, 
ce and accuſes me of keeping alive a 
de paſhon, which by this time me) png | 
ce was extinct. “ 

Can you be ſo cm "if med 
he, “ is ſhe not content with depriving 
« me of herſelf ?—Muſt ſhe even grudge 
«© me the poor enjoyment of gazing.upon 
e her inanimate repreſentation ? Can ſhe 
ce fo cruelly delight in giving pain.” 
Oh no, it is not in her nature; you 
© have not a fincerer friend than Miſs 
_« Clifton: believe me, your happineſs 
cc is as dear to her as her own; yet highly 
&. as ſhe values your friendſhip, ſhe is 
1 cp to ſacrifice it to your peace of 
cc mind, 


* . 
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« mind, and J am under the diſagree- 


« able neceſſity of requeſting in her 


« name, that you will perform your 
« promiſe, by —_— eee 


« J lent you.“ 
«© Well Miſs Parker, * it Fake be 
« ſo,” replied he with with a profound 


ſigh—*. ſince I muſt be wretched—the 
« ſooner I learn to ſubmit to my fate 


< the better. I will refign them both, 
«© and acknowledge your better judge- 
« ment, All 1 aſk in lieu of the gra- 
e tification of which you have deprived 
e me is, that you will ſometimes indulge 
* me with half an hour's converſation 


& on the ſubject next my heart.. Could 


vou bave ſuppoſed, that he would have 
We deſcended from the ſubject next bis 
heart, to the moſt florid compliments 
upon the inſignificant and unintereſting 


5 article dreſs; there muſt certainly be an 
iaſtinctive quality in love, which diſco- 


vered to him the elegant taſte of Miſs 


Clifton, in the habiliments of her friend. 


= Your choice has been favoured with 
me general approbation of your native 
: Pines the beauty and. gentility of the 
5 dreſs, 


* 


- aner 


dreſs, iditloct me fear. you did not con- 
ſider the narrow finances of yqur Maria 
in the purchaſe of it: pray let me know 
in what degree it encreaſes my boundleſs 
debts to you, as it is almoſt the only one 
I have any change of defraying. I am, 
and ever ſhall remain your devoted friend, 

| I MARIA PARKER. 
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LORD DAVENANT, TO MR. FITZHENRYs 


— 


ES, you may look again: but you'll 

find it is Oy Spa from 
whence this is dated. 

Supping one night wich the Chevalier 

Villiard, I was a little leſs than planet 


ſtruck, by his informing me, that he 


expected the arrival of the Marquis and 
Marchioneſs in three days; adding, that 
they would be moſt agreeably ſurprized 
to find their old friend in Paris. 
Notwithftanding the almoſt electrical 


| hock that this intelligence had given 
me, I _"_ the preſence. of mind to la- 
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ment my ill fortune, which would force 
me from Paris at the very moment of 


their return, I then informed them, 
that I had received a letter that morn- 
ing, which contained the afflicting news 
of a particular friend being at the point 
of death at Spa. I drew a pathetic pic- 
ture of his ſituation, painted his regard 
for your humble ſervant in the moſt af- 
fecting colours, with his dying requeſt to 
ſee me once more, in order toinduce me 
to undertake the management of his 
affairs after his deceaſe, adding, that at- 
tention to the bed of ſickneſs, was a 
duty to which every other ſhould be ſub- 
ſervient. 

In ſhort, I told a pack of confounded 
lies, with a better grace than I ever told 
one in my life. I muſt hope the motive 
will plead my excuſe: though it is but 


ga ſcurvy buſineſs that compels a man to 
commit one fault, in order to avoid ano- 
ther. The De Villiards treated me with 


the utmoſt kindneſs, and I really be- 
lieve, were fincerely concerned at my | 


departure. 


Vol. I. E Returning 
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Returning late to my lodgings, and 
eroſſing the corner of a ſtreet, I heard 
the report of a piſtol, and the claſhing 
of ſwords; I immediately pulled the 
ſtring, leaped out of the chariot, and 
drawing my ſword, purſued the ſound, 
which ſoon brought me to the aſſiſtance 
of an elderly gentleman, whoſe ſtrength 
ſeemed nearly exhauſted in defending 
bimſelf againſt two diſguiſed ruffians. 
Fortune ſo happily ſupported the zeal 
which his fituation had excited, that I 
put the bravoes to flight without receiv- 
ing a fingle ſcratch: leſs fortunate was 
my poor ally, whoſe ſhoulder was grazed 
by a bullet from that piſtol which had 
alarmed me; beſides a dangerous wound 
he had received in the fide: his great 
| loſs of blood had by this time totally 
deprived him of ftrength to ſupport iſ 
himſelf, and I ſhould have been greatly . 
diſtreſſed, had not my honeſt Swiſs at 
that moment appeared in ſearch of me, 
with whoſe help I conveyed him to the 
carriage, and drove to his lodging, to 
which he was with difficulty capable 
of directing me: in my way thither, 
5 Sn „ 
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the bleeding of his wound alarmed me, 
and J repented that I had not ſent for 


a ſurgeon, without removing him from 
the place where I had found him, as all 


my aſhduities to prevent the blood iffu- 
ing in ſtreams from his ſide, were ineffeq- 
tual. Fortunately. we did not arrive 
many minutes before Du Fal, for whom 


I had diſpatched one of my men-1mme- 
diately: he diſregarded his loſs of blood, 


which had ſo much terrified me, or 
rather ſeemed to think it a happy cir- 


cumſtance, as he had reaſon to apprehend 
a fever would enſue, owing to the groſs 


habit of his patient, who appeared to 
have been a fine hale old Engliſhman; 


who from his ſeryant's account, would 
crack his bottle and jeſt with any man; 


chuckle over the ſtories of his youth, 


and relate the numerous viciflitudes of 
fortune which he had weathered through, 
(to uſe an expreſſion of his own): with 
His ge- 
neroſity was demonſtrated by the intereſt 
he had gained in the hearts of his do- 


meſtics, who were all inconſoleable at 
this tragical event, which threatened 


E 2 them 
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them with the loſs of their beloved 
maſter. From their information, I found 
he had ſupped at the Hotel de 
noted receptacle for ſharpers, of which, 
he being a ſtranger nn was moſt 
probably ignorant. 5 
Whilſt his wounds were W I 
went, notwithſtanding the hour, to the 
Lieutenant de Police, where I lodged an 
information, as far in my power, of what 
had paſſed - but through the hurry of 
my ſpirits, I had entirely forgot to en- 
quire the name of the aſſaulted, though 
J had made myſelf in part acquainted 
with his hiſtory : I was therefore obliged 
to return for the neceſſary intelligence, 
and conceive my aſtoniſhment, when I 
was informed that his name was Clifton: 
I have ever fince been torturing my me- 
-mory to recollect, whether it is poſſible 
he can be related to the angelic Fanny; 
but am convinced he is not, unleſs very 
diſtantly, as had he been of that family, 
I muſt have heard of him: his ſervants, 
know not a relation he has; for although 
they are all Engliſh, they were hired 
abroad, 
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abroad, where I imagine his riches. have 
been accumulated. 

After giving the Lieutenant de Police 

the beſt inſtructions I could, with direc- 

tions to find me at Spa, in caſe my ap- 

pearance ſhould be neceſſary for the 

conviction of the aſſaſſins, and exhorted 
him to be diligent- in the purſuit of 

them, I again viſited Mr. Clifton, and 

flattered myſelf I ſhould again find Du 

Fal's hopes ſtrengthenened fince the 

drefling of the wounds, inſtead of which, 
to my infinite concern, I found all his 

fears verified, his patient being then in 
a high fever: he had very prudently 

called in the aſſiſtance of a phyſician, 
who would not ſuffer any one, except 

the nurſe, to remain in the room with 
him; I therefore returned to my own. 
lodgings, where my ſervants were prepar- 


* — 


| | ing for my removal. I threw myſelf upon 
= the bed, got about an hour's reſt, and 
5 then wrote a note to the Chevalier de 
= Villiard, entreating him to indulge me 
Vith his company for a few minutes be- 


fore he left Paris; he kindly attended 
my ſummons, and promiſed to pay every 
Eg - _. attention 
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attention to the wounded ſtranger, to 
whoſe lodgings I took him, and from 
thence began my journey hither, where 
I found the tale I had forged almoſt re- 
alized by the illneſs of poor Greſham, 
who is hourly expected to fall a martyr 
to debauchery, EO 
I fear your letter will be retarded by 
this ſudden change of place. I long to 
hear of your dulcinea.— May your love 
be mutual. N 
Talk of any thing but the devil they 
May, and it is ſure to appear, and apropo, 
to eſtabliſh the fame of the old ſaw, 2 
letter with your ſignature preſents it- 
Bravo! braviſſimo !— This is as it 
ſhould be! in the ſame houſe with my 
- Fanny !=that a man ſo encompaſſed 
with deſpair as I am, can feel a momen- 
| tary ſenſation ſo nearly allied to tran- 
ſport !—Now 1 can talk to her! hear 
her ſweet voice, and gaze on her! by 
proxy !—but mind, I will not love her 
by proxy.,—If you fay a civiller thing to 
ber than you would to your grandmo- 
ther, by my ſoul I ſhall piſtolize you. 

th "INE e | Qt 
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—Of what complexion is your Lady 
Louiſa—I was too much engroſſed with 
the idea of another object, when I faw_ 
her, to remark it—ſhe maſt be a bright 
ſtar, who can be ſeen ſo near the ſun ! 

I wiſh I was in London, and durſt 
kick that dog Fitzroy into the Thames; 
not that I fear he will gain the atlec- 
tions of Miſs Clifton, for they will ne- 
ver capitulate to a fool; but he is of a 
ſociety of which Horton is preſident, 
who ſhrinks at nothing villanous; and 
though not poſſeſſed himſelf of a head 
to form any plans, he has a heart to fol- 
low, and execute the diabolical ſchemes 
of his compeers. 

For heaven's ſake have a watchful eye 
upon him. | 
1 thank my ſtars that Miſs Clifton is 
| ſo courted and careſſed, nothing will 
keep her diſengaged ſo effectually as 
univerſal admiration : all muſt be ſafe. 


« Where wigs, with wigs, with ſword knots, fword 
% knots ſtrive, 


„Beaux baniſh beaux, and coaches, comps: 


i „ 
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This adulation, I truſt, will ſecure 
her heart, even from the all potent 
Droitville; but in what therein ſhall I 1 
be gratified? Whoever loſes it, it is cer- 
tain 1 ſhall never gain it; nor after what 
is paſt, can J ever make the attempt.— 
Yet ſhould I feel a kind of pufillani- 
mous ſatisfaQion ;—a ſort of negative 
comfort, in finding that no one could 
obtain that treaſure, which it is not my 
fate to poſſeſs. 

This I confeſs, is acknowledging a de- 
gree of ſelfiſhneſs, which perhaps may 
not admit of excuſe, and is probably 
entirely undefineable to you men of re- 
" fined ſentiments, who can contrive to 
love under the proper reſtrictions of rea- 
Ton, and prudence, which is a perfection 
T have not yet attained: though after 

Having been ſo ſeverely laſhed with the 
rod of affliction, brought upon me by 

my own vices, I truſt I ſhall henceforth | 
keep my actions within the pale, not of 
honour, but honeſty : the firſt word has 
been too much proftituted to be worthy 
the uſe of an honeſt man. 
I.᷑1 is time to bid you adieu; I am 


growing 
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Write ſoon, for every letter from you will 


now be worth a million. 


LETTER LIX. 
MISS CLIFTON TO MISS PARKER. = 


| J PROT EST Maria, you are ten 
times worſe than any of them! your 
letter coſt me a whole alternoon's head- 


| | ach! and that ſo mal-a-propo—juſt when 


I was going to the opera, and ought to 


have expired at the enchanting voice of 


that ſyren Signora Seſtini. 


Thank heaven the town begins to caſt 


a buz at the tender glances of Fitzhenry 
towards her ladyſhip, which will ſet my 


tongue at liberty, and I can play one 


Fitz againſt another admirably. As to 
the little right honourable, I ſhould not 
care if he was toſt in a blanket, or ſent 
over to France to bring home faſhions, 
or upon any other embaſſy worthy the 
depth of his underſtanding. What car. 
I do? I cannot forbid him Lady Wil- 

| 5. ſon'z 
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ſon's houſe—1 cannot prevent bis aſking 
to me, and when he does talk, common 
civility obliges me to reply. 

- You will ſcarcely . after what 
was ſaid the morning I wrote laſt, 
that Lord Fitzroy was brought home to 
dinner : before his arrival, I declare I 
was bent upon exerting my utmoſt aſſi- 
duities to avoid him; but upon finding 
my ſchemes ſo immediately counteracted, - 
T was determined to give myfelf no fur- 
ther trouble but bind wholly to 
chance. 1 fee Lady Wilſon's aim; ſhe 
docs not wiſh me to quarrel with, but 
to marry him: you are already acquaint- 
ed with her foible, which makes her 
regard the grandeur of ſuch an alliance 
as perfectly invincible.» 

I admire the laſt caution you gave me 
concerning him. Alas Maria! you are 
little acquainted with my feelings! be- 
lieve me, I ſhall never be any other than 
your friend Fanny Clifton :—fluttering 
and gay as I appear, I have my moments 
of anguiſh ! but I'll ſay no more. 

I am glad you have got the picture 
from Beville: there is faſcination in a 
of 5 picture 
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picture !- I ſpeak from experience Soon 
after I became acquainted with Lord 
Davenant, I diſcovered my talent 
for taking likeneſſes from memory, and 
his face being undeniably the handſomeſt 
I knew, I naturally made choice of it for 
the firſt trial of my genius ;—and this 
fooliſh bit of paint, taken without 
thought, or the leaſt apparent probabi- 
lity of any ill conſequences enſuing, is 
now become my torment: it is not in my 
power to let it remain in my drawer ; 


I muſt have it continually about me, . 


nor can 1 refrain one moment when I am 
alone from poring over it—I have form- 
ed numberleſs reſolutions to burn | it, 
without ans able to execute my pur- 
poſe. 

I am glad you like your dreſs —Talk not t 
of your debts to me—Is it not you, whom 
next to Heaven I may thank for my 
preſent exiſtence If you will not accept 
of ſo trifling a mark of my regard, I 
ſhall deem your friendſhip ien infe- 


rior to pn of your 
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'LETPEE LL 


MR. FITZHENRY TO LORD DAVENANT.. 
I RECEIVED your letter yeſterday, 
and think I have ſome nierit in an- 
ſwering it ſo ſoon, conſidering how hap- 
pily my time at preſent is engaged. 
Fear not my flirting with Miſs Clifton; 
there is a ſtar even ſo near the ſun, whoſo 
radiance, or good or bad, will fix my 
deſtiny. Her ladyſhip evidently diftin- 
guiſhes me from the numerous preten- 
ders that ſurround her : ſharks all ready 
to make a prey of her wealth, I am 
obliged to reſtrain my attentions in ſome 
degree, through fear of tatlers : ſhould 
a buſy circulating whiſper reach her ears, 
infinuating that my preſumptuous heart 
aſpires to more than friendſhip, I might 
inſtantly be diveſted of the flattering pri- 
vileges I at preſent enjoy. 
She now gives way to the happy com- 
placency of her temper, and treats me 
with a civility in which is diſplayed 


* regard but love. Indeed her re- 
ſpectful 


ſpectful behaviour almoſt frightens me: 
you once ſaid love and reſpect were incom- 
patible, and circumſtances at that time 
corroborated your aſſertion. I know how 
much you have made the female heart 
your ſtudy : yet in one inſtance you have 
deceived yourſelf; and I will hope, that 
in the other you are no leſs fallible. . 
The other night I danced with your 
admired Fanny—I am obliged to aſk her 
ſometimes to ſave; appearances.—She is 
the oddeſt girl! as we were following her 
friend to take our places in the dance, 
ſhe twitched my arm, and cried, „hold 
«© —] had forgot—we muſt. not ſtand 
“ too near her ladyſhip—that would be 
„ ſpoiling your plan at once”—ſo away 
he tripped to the bottom of the room, 
and I was obliged to follow. Lady 
Louiſa danced with a young officer of 
the guards, a very handſome fellow, but 
_ curſedly conceited, and that little gipſey 
Fanny, was continually remarking. the 
elegance of his perſon, his Grecian noſe, 
the irreſiſtible ſenfibility of his counte- 
nance; declaring ſhe expected nothing 


| leſs . an mee ſhort the 
| - * 
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little lech teazed me ſo unmercifully, 
that I don't think 1 ſhall ever dance 
with her again, which will be no great 
mortification, as ſhe never Ries without 
Aa 1 of beaux. | 

| She refuſed Lord 3 at your 
aunt's aſſembly, and the poor peer was 
chagrined 4 la mori—Ahe now begins to 
keep him at a proper diſtance, of which 
1 is ſenfible and greatly piqued. 
There is a Mrs, Crofts, a pretty gay 
„ almoſt always of Lady Wilſon's 
Party: the has a handſome jointure, 
though - to outward appearances very in- 
adequate to her expences: ſhe lives in a 
ſplendid ſtile, and is admitted into the 
beſt company; yet there is ſomething 
in her behaviour which is, to me, very 
diſagreeable—a Kind of levity very un- 
like innocent vivacity. There is a free- 
dom in ber manner to our ſex, which in 
my opinion is truly diſguſting, and I 
obſerve, that men who are beſt acquaint- 
ed with her character, make uſe of ex- 
preſfions in her company, which they 
would ſcorn to repeat before a woman of 


any delicacy. "She * thrown out ſuch 
lures 
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jures for me, as it would be impoſſible 
for the utmoſt modeſty, or even fimpli- 
city to miſtake, I behave towards her 
with the greateſt circumſpection, for I 

regard ſuch a character in a very danger- 
ous light, and my fituation is at Pein 
uncommonly critical. 

Don't you think ſuch a woman as Mrs. 
Crofts, is a more dangerous companion 
for young people, than any diſſipated 
young fellow in the kingdom? however, 
there is no fear of any ill conſequence 
from the prefent intimacy, as Lady 
Louiſa, and Miſs Elifton, are bleſt with 
an ample ſecurity in the ſuperiority of 
their underſtandings. 

"IF congratulate you on your eſcape from 
the Marchioneſs. I received your letter 
at Lady Wilſon's, and was not ſuffered 
to put it in my pocket unopened: 1 
therefore juſt glanced it over, and could 
have bleſſed Fanny for theſre formation 
ſhe has wrought: I thought ſhe looked 
more like an angel than ever, and I be- 
lieve, had not my heart been pre-en-, 

gaged, it would at that moment have 
fallen a facrifice to her charms, I often 
think 


* 
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think of what you ſaid concerning the 
ſtrict propriety ſhe conſtantly retained in 
her behaviour, notwithſtanding her gaiere 
de coeur: the ſtil] preſerves it: prudence 
is ever at her elbow, though one would 
- ſuppole her unacquainted with the name: 
ſhe keeps up that proper degree of retenue, 
which force the men to reſpe& as wel! 
as to admire her. 
1 hope by this time you heve had 3 
. good account of our wounded country- 
man, and fincerely hope your humanity 


will meet with its reward in his recovery. 
Poor Greſham ! he has ſoon finiſhed 


| himſelf he was a rake almoſt i in lead- 5 

ing ſtrings. 6 
Write by the return of the packet ** 
though now fituated as I am, your let- 
ters have an intrinſic value, which will 
ever ſecure them a warm reception from 
Jour ſincere friend, 


. FRANCIS PITZHENRY. 


LEFT TER LE 
18E COUNTESS OF BELMONT To LADY LOUISA. 


RS. MOYSTEN is arrived, and 


in this family; that their happineſs ſeems 
to diffuſe itſelf in a general joy, in which 
your diſconſolate mother ſhares a heart- 
felt ſatisfaction. 


letter from Lord Courtney, offering me 
his only child for a ſon- in- law.— His pro- 
poſals are formed upon the moſt alluring 
plans; at leaſt ſuch they would be eſteem- 
ed by the generality of the world; but 


man, would out-weigh the whole. Of 


ſon and character are equally unknown to 
me :—as to the latter, indeed, II imagine 
he can ſcarcely yet have formed any, as 
he muſt be quite a boy :—his family are 
diſtantly related to your father; and as 


1 | ſhould 
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By yeſterday's poſt I received a poling 5 


with me, one ounce of merit in the young 


him I can form no judgment, as his per- 


my lord zifely obſerves, it would be ten ; 
| thouſand Pities a fortune ſo noble as yours 
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ſhould fall into the poſſeſſion of a Arn. 
ger. 
Lord Courtney ary bore the hs 
rafter of a very weak, proud man; his 
wife, on the contrary, was a very ſen- 
_ . ſible, worthy woman, and literally a 
crown and ſcepter to her hutband, for 
by alittle laudable artifice, ſuch as con- 
ſtantly appealing to him in converſation, 
and other little innocent frauds, ſhe made 
her ownelegant ſentiments frequently paſs 
ow the world as merely copies of his. 
I have now given you a ſketch. of the 
eee of your enamorata; of his 
education and underſtanding you muſt 
form a judgment, and act as your rea- 
ſon and your heart may dictate. If he 
meets with your approbation, mine will 
joy fully accompany it; or if a worthy 
£ommoner with a tythe of the gifts 
of fortune he was born to poſſeſs, 
mould be more. ſucceſsful in obtain- 
ing your affections, my conſent will 
follow with equal alacrit y. 
Lord Courtney informs me that he 
wrote ta your father without receiving 
i ITS au 


an anſwer Alas! 1. poor deluded man 
but I check my rang: my dear 


girl. 


LETTER LXII. 


LADY LOUISA sTA Tron D, To THE COUNTESS of 
| BELMONT. 


N what, dear Madam !—where ſhall 


Had you commanded, or expreſſed a 


I could even act contrary to your ſlighteſt 
a parent. 


dueed to me by Lord Courtney, and I 
am inclined to conjecture, was taken 
from his ſtudies at Oxford for that pur- 
poſe, which plainly illuſtrates the little 
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I find expreſſions to teſtify my gra- 
titude !—language is deplorably inade- 
quate to a true repreſentation of my feels 
ings on the peruſal of your kind letter. 


By defire that I ſhould receive the addreſſes | 
7 of the Hon. Mr. Dalton, to what miſe- 
nes ſhould I have been devoted, for if 
with, how unworthy I ſhould be of ſuch 


It is about a week ſince he was intro- | 


importance : 
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importance of mutual approbation in 
theſe Smithfield negotiations; as the 
date of your letter, as well as that to my 


father, muſt have been conſiderably an- 
tecedent to his viſit here. 


I ſubſcribe to your opinion, that the 
young man has not yet formed any cha- 
racter, with this addition of my own, 
that he never will: never have my eyes 


beheld ſuch a gawkey, he is a lump of 


fat ſtupidity ; yet his father ſays, Simon 


is a very good ſcholar, and one morn- 
ing, to the great diverfion of all preſent, 


he called upon him to ſhew his learning 


by repeating ſome lines from Horace; 


| which he got through with the help of 


twirling his hat upon his thumb, "ny 


dexterouſly. 


The old lord courts admirably for bin 1 


but I think he would ſooner ſucceed in 


procuring himſelf an help-mate than his 
ſon; for if I muſt be promoted to the 


honour of being either Mr. Dalton's wife 
or his mamma, I proteſt the latter ſhould 
be my choice without heſitation. 


How fincerely do I rejoice in the feli- 
city of my friend Kitty.-Dear Madam, 
| | EE 8 


what a melancholy reflection it is, har. 
you, who are perpetually diſtributing 


happineſs around you, ſhould be your- 
ſelf exempted from the enjoyment of it; 
but your mind has arrived at a ſuperi- 


ority to all ſublunary evils, and is be- 


come a mirror of divine content. 
I am called upon to attend my friends 


to Hyde Park: the moment I return I 


| ſhall reſume my pen. 


The other night at Mrs. Richlicu's 
aſſembly, I danced with a young officer, 
whom, it is the faſhion to call divinely 


handiome, and he, very good naturedly, 


ſeems perfectly to agree with the opinion 
of the world. He is the youngeſt ſon of 


the younger branch of the ——— family, 
and lives in the firſt ſtyle of elegance, 
W without any viſible means of ſupport, ex- 


cept the income of a cornetcy, This 


irreſiſtable hero had formed deſigns 
againſt the heart of your Louiſa—and 
beſieged it with all the powerful artillery 
of ſeducing flattery—I was addreſſed 


with more fine ſpeeches in an hour, than 


I had heard in my life—however, my 
heart, free and difingaged as it was, 
with- 
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with ſtood the attack, and cruelly devot. 
ed my ſwain to angus and ne a he 
is a man of his word. 

How equally 2 the rt and 
the coxcomb, is the all accompliſhed, 
worthy Mr. Fitzhenry ; he is generally 
my partner; indeed I with he alway; 
was, he is ſo ſenſible and agreeable, ſo 
friendly, and at the fame time ſo reſpect. 
able a character, that it is an honour to be 
Teen with him.—I treſpaſſed a little upon 
the privileges of decorum at the laſt 
ball we were at, and aſked him to dance 
with me, as I could not. endure to be 
perſecuted the whole evening with the 
ſomnific converſation of young Dalton. 

J am ſure your tenderneſs for me will 
hint to you the neceſſity of a ſpeedy re. 
ply to Lord Courtney, which is the only 
way to releaſe me from his importunities, 
for though his ſon is pretty quiet, he 1s 
teazing even to impertinence. If 1 
ſpeak to any gentleman in his hearing, 
he cries, © Ah! my little cuz—take 
«© care, or we ſhall be jealous :”—and 
though I have repeatedly affured him, 
in terms not to be miſtaken, that I can 
never 
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never marry his ſon, he perſiſts in ſaying, 
he is too much of an old ſoldier to take a 
woman at her word in love affairs, He 
puts me out of all patience, and Fanny 
does nothing but laugh at my perplexity; 
ſhe is the wildeſt girl !—yert I don't think 
the has regained a perfect tranquillity; 
for once, to my great ſurprize, I caught 
her in tears—we both ſtarted—and ſhe; 
recollecting herſelf, inſtantly | ſnatched 
| up a volume of the Sorrows of Werter, 
and throwing it upon her toilet, ex- 


claimed, * What a fool I am to ſuffer a 
* fictitious tale to affect me thus.“ This 


feint, however, did not paſs upon me 
reading was not the cauſe of her dejec- 


tion, the book would have lain diſregard- 


ed had I not made ſo ill-timed an ap- 
pearance; yet J ſuffered her to exult in 


the fancied ſucceſs of her innocent deceit. 


She ſtruggles to conquer her unfortunate 
attachment, and I ſhould be inexcuſable 
was I to counteract her laudable endea- 
vours by any unthinking raillery or 


buſy curiofity. She can never be ſur- 


rounded with more antedotes to the 
an of the bling Deny than ſhe is at 


preſent, 
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preſent, and moſt eargelt] y do I wiſh them 


ſucceſs; ; 
Lady Wilſon bas a rout to day, and 


my watch informs me it is time to dreſs; 


Fanny ſays ſhe dare not offer her reſpects 


in uniſon with mine, for ſhe ſuppoſes 
that I have expoſed al! her follics and 
flippancies to your view;—ſhe is very 
ſafe in that reſpect; the is in no danger 
of forfeiting the affections of any one 
from her enchanting vivacity, which 1s 
the reſult of innocence, caſe, and good 


humour, and reflects a brilliancy on all 


her virtues. I ventured to aſſure her, 
that ſhe might depend upon ſharing your 
eſteem and affection, with your dutiful 


davghter, Bh 
LOUISA STAFFORD» 


LETTER LXII. 


LORD DAVENANT TO FRANCIS FITZHENRY, ESQ, 


AM this moment landed in the 
utmoſt diſtraction of mind. The 
public papers muſt have informed you 
of the loſs I have ſuſtained 1 in the ſudden 

death 


ro 
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del of the beſt of Sather me 1 
intreat you, with all poſfible expedition, 
at Weſtville Lodge. I cannot write 
Heaven knows how much I ſtand in need 
of the balm of friendſhip, it is the only 
comfort that remains for your 9 
ly afflicted friend, . | 


— — 


LETTER AW. 


COUNTESS OF BELMONT To LADY LOUISA (ray; 
FORD. 


ACCORDING to your defire, my 

dear, I wrote an anſwer to Lord 
Courtenay, in as civil terms as a refuſal 
would admit of ; yet has it produced the 
moſt extraordinary letter in return I ever 


read. Paffion muſt have abſorbed every 


other faculty; he accuſes me, in a lan- 


guage to which I have been little accuſ- _ 
ſtomed, of the moſt inexcuſeable folly 
in truſting ſuch an heireſs as yourſelf to 

a third perſon, and thereby leaving you | 
expoſed to the inſidious arts of every 
broken gambler, or ſcheming fortune- - 


hunter ; ; that I ſhall find my imprudence 
Vol. II oy 2 ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily rewarded, by ſeeing my only 
child become a prey to their machina- 
tions; that you are already in the high 
road to ruin, and that your refuſal of 
his ſon, is well known to proceed from 
a predilection for a ſycophantic young 
fellow of the name of Fitzhenry, who 
can neither boaſt of family or fortune, 
proper to aſpire to a connexion with my 
daughter. He paints you in very dif- 
ferent colours from what I have ever 
viewed you; as a giddy forward coquet. 
Be aſſured that I utterly diſcredit his ac- 
cuſations, which evidently ariſe from 
Pique and diſappointment : your behavi- 
our to his ſon, is itſelf a contradiction 
to ſuch an aſperſion, and I ſhall take the 
firſt opportunity to acquaint him with 
my incredulity on this point. As to the 
former part of his charge, I ſincerely with 
it may have been built upon a better foun- 
dation; for between ourſelves, ever ſince 
your-firſt letter introduced me to the 
character of Mr. Fitzhenry, J have in- 
voluntarily * in my mind's eye” ſelect. 
ed him from this age of vice and de- 


bauchery as the man moſt likely to en- 
ſure 
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ſure to my Loviſa, that felicity, which 
the partial ſentiments of a doating mo- 
ther pronounce her deſerving of. | 


I am more ambitious than ever {7 ard 


Courtenay wiſhes me to be: I entertain 
more exalted hopes from your wealth 
than can be anſwered by its merely mul- 
tiplying itſelf—as far as it can aſſiſt you 
in obtaining happineſs, I ſhall eſteem it 
valuable—no further. 

_ Every man paying attention to à wo- 
man, whoſe fortune is . ſuperior to his 


own; is immediately regarded as a for- 
tune-hunter, and too often with unde- 


niable juſtice; there are notwithſtand- 
| ing, many exceptions to this rule, and I 
am willing to believe Mr. Fitzhenry 
is one. Fa | 
I ſhould not have diſcloſed my ſenti- 
ments, as Iwiſh you to be entirely guided 
by your own heart, which, with all due de- 


ference to my noble couſin, I am certain 


will never lead you contrary to your 
| Judgement ;—but the ſtyle of your laſt 
letter made me imagine all neceſſity for 


reſerve was at an end—1 was greatly 


Pleaſed with it, being ſo different from 


F 2 | your. 
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your former ones; in them I could di. 
cover no ſymptoms but of friendſhip and 
gratitude ; in this there is a warmth of 
_ expreſſion, which if not abſolutely the 
reſult of love, is nearly allied to it 
_ « How equally unlike the pedant and 
ec the coxcomb is the all accompliſhed, 
ce worthy Mr. Fitzhenry—he is general- 
« ly my wes _— I wiſh he al- 
© ways was.”— Suppoſe I make an alte- 
ration, and write thus for you—T wiſh 
he was to be my partner for 4%. The gra- 
dation is very flight between the ſen- 
tences, and indeed, I believe only exiſts 
in found. —Aſk your heart if it ſubmits to 
the amendment: if it does not, more 
reſerve towards him is adviſeable ; his at. 
tachment to you I think is viſible, and 
I am ſure it is not in your diſpoſition to 
delight in trifling with his peace of 
""_ | 
' Your amiable friend, I will venture 
to ſay, will never forfeit the ſhare. 
which ſhe ſo early acquired, in my af- 
fections —Vivacity, when under proper 
regulations, is one of the ce orna- 


ments of youth. 2 
1 | Write 


* 
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Write ſoon ; I ſhall be anxious for the 
reſult of your examination; yet Iam far 
from wiſhing you to be actuated by my 
ſentiments, contrary to your own; that, 
inftead of promoting, would. be the 
moſt certain means of deſtroy ing your 
happineſs, and confequently that of on 
waly affectionate mother, 
GARQLINE BELMONT. 


LETTER 'LXV. | 


FANNY CLIFTON To M188 PARKER, 


TOURN ok me 9 0 loſa of the 
charming Fitzhenry ! I am the 


| 8 one who openly laments his depar- 


ture, for two reaſons:— firſt becauſe La- 
dy Wilſon feels it not: - and ſecondly 
becauſe Lady Louiſa dares not avow her 
ſentiments.—I like that ſymptom much: 
ſhe can be under no reſtraint but a little 
inward conſciouſneſs, which leads her, 
as it does many other guilty perſons, ta 


the ſureſt means of betraying herſelf. 


I have never ventured to rally her; it 
is a tender point with me: Iam wretch- 
04>; „ 


AW Co hol 


edly afraid of a retort. ' She caught 


me in tears the other day: I luckily 


had an excuſe ready, which paſſed cur- 


rent, and I retained my ſecret.— Tis | 
ſo eaſy to impoſe on you gentle quiet 
fouls -I dont wonder the men cope? 
you for wives! | 

“% *Tis ſtrange, eld ace that 
lady Louiſa Stafford and myſelf, ſworn 


friends as we are, and have been from in- 
fancy, ſhould dwell in the fame manſion, 


and be inflicted with the ſame wound, 


without having ever repoſed our. dolefut 


plaints in the ſympathizing breaſts of 
each ' other. —It is true, our engage- 
ments affords us little time to be em- 


ployed in the language of the heart 


beſides, a confeſſion of folly upon paper, 


is admirably preferable—to calling one's 
friend into one's cloſet (there are no 


ſhady groves here you know) with a woe 


fraught look ;—ſhutting the door with 
an air of caution and-confequence—draw- 
ing two chairs cloſe together—then with 
an emphatic tone, crying—Alas ! my 
friend! what will become of me ?—Such 
2 . faithleſs !—faithleſs 
ex; 
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ſex then tears and a pathetic pauſe of 


— 


ſpeechleſs miſery, are called in as neceſſary 
auxiliaries, to compleat the tender ſcene 
FTis tremenduous work !— No! give me 


ſome paper of ſpotleſs white, and there- 


on I will relate the ſable hiſtory. "Tis 


now, I believe, the only way that her 
ladyſhip can ever become my confidant y- 
though I think if ſhe had been a little 
more arch the the other day, I ſhould 
have betrayed myſelf; and to ſay the 
truth, reſerve towards her fits very un- 
eaſy upon my mind: yet its commence-' 
ment was laudable on her account, and 
the continuance of it neceſſary on my 


own—for I am bent upon victory and 


if filence, abſence, balls, plays, operas, 


and dear coquetry do not anſwer my 
purpoſe—where muſt I fly: for ſuccour? 

Sometimes my thoughts of ' Lord Da- 
venant are replete with hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableneſs—when- in one 


moment the poor cottagers preſent them- 


ſelves to my imagination, ſurrounded 
by their little flock of cherubims, and 


in him I behold their benefactor; he re- 
lieves their neceſſities, ſecures them from 


E 4 the 


\ 
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the power of oppreſſive tyranny, and the 
pinching: hand of poverty.—Can I ſee 
the man, for whom I once felt the warm- 
eſt ee ſeated under their hum- 
ble roof —a little ſmiling partaker of his 
bounty placed on each knee, ſtriving to 
excel each other in liſping forth their 
bleſfing !—Is this a ſcene to contemplate 
with no other ſentiment than hatred ?— 
Ab no!—I wiſh I had remained in igno- | 
rance of it—for fince it cannot waſh away 
| the evil, it ſerves only to render it the 
more lamentable—it is not that I think of 
Lord Davenant with affection.— But why 
mould I think of him at al. 


* Of all afflitions taught a „ yet, 
eis ſure the hardeſt ſcience to forget: 
Exe ſuch a ſoul regains its peaceful tate, 
How often mult it love, how often hate, 
How often hope, deſpair, reſent, regret ; 
Conccal, diſdain; do all things but forget.“ 


Mr. Fitzhenry was called from us to 
attend a friend in affliction When he 
took leave of us, his ſympathetic ſoul 
ſeemed even then to have become a ſharer 


5 in his grief — what a valuable friend 
| 9 wonder 


2 
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— 


4 acl who is the poſſeſſor of Toinite 


and ineſtimable a treaſure. 
Write ſoon my dear Maria: you are 


very idle, though my beft thanks are 


your due for your kind attention to my 
aunt, who informs me that you often 


call upon her. 


I ſuppoſe Miſs Beville” s famous ex- 
pedition to Scotland, which makes ſuch 


a figure in the papers, has ſet E 


an uproar ; I ſhall expect the whole hiſ- 


tory from you. I am truly ſorry for 
her friends, but more ſo for herſelf, as 
I fear her puniſhment will be even more 
than adequate to her folly. 
You have read I ſuppoſe an account of 
the ſudden death of the Earl of Weſtville, 
an event which in all probability wilt 
recall his ſon—Heaven grant we may 


not meet not that I doubt my own 
ſtability— yet I own it is a rencontre I 


with to avoid. Adieu, ever yu 8 
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LETTE 1 +, + 


| Lavy LOUISA STAFFORD ro THR COUNTESS or 
BELMONT. 


RN O w not hints id to write pans 
letter has involved'me in a maze 
of aſtoniſhment, from which I cannot diſ- 
engage myſelf: what conjectures you 
| have formed! What queſtions you pro- 
poſe! ſuch as I feel myſelf utterly un- 
able to anſwer—yet if 1 know: myſelf, 
I am free from any ſofter ſentiment than 
friendſhip and eſteem. So far I will al. 
low, that judging comparatively of the 
ſenſations of my heart towards Mr. Fitz. 
| heary and any other perſon, the ſcale ſo 
greatly preponderates in preference of 
him, that I cannot wonder at the miſ- 
- judging world giving my partiality the 
appellation of love. ” 
I will here give you the true ſtate of 
my fituation with regard to him, and 
leave you to draw your own conclufions. 
In the firſt place, I muſt acknowledge 
the 1 am ever happy in his company: 
— that 
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that I experience the moſt ſolid ſatis- 

faction in his converſatior. On the other 

hand, I feel no uneaſy ſenſations ſimilar 

to what I once endured: his attention to 
others, affects me not with one jealous 
pang; and, though his preſence gives 

me pleaſure, his abſence never occaſioned 
me one moment's diſcontent, till this 
day, when he left town without fixing a 
time for his return. Truth. obliges me 
to confeſs, that fince his departure, I 
have felt a diſcompoſure of which I can- 
not entirely diveſt myſelf: but, dear 
madam, ſhould I not feel the ſame. upon 
an unlimited n from Miſs Clit- 
ton. 

You can form no idea of the füryrls 
your letter excited. — What a trouble- 
ſome old man is Lord Courtenay and 
what grateful acknowledgements are due 
to you for ſo kindly defeating his ran- 
cour.— He requeſted the favour of an 
hour's conyerſation with me: we were 
accordingly cloſeted, —and I ſupported. 
the taſk of liſtening to a lecture an hou 
long, without being in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree benefitted by his documents. I am 
F 6 DW 
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ſorry I have been a means of ſubjecting 


vou to the violent effects of a temper ſo 
iraſcible. | 

I believe you have ever known me 
better than I know myſelf. Self-know- 
ledge is a ſcience too deep for my at- 


tainment—otherwiſe I would make a me- 


rit of diſplaying to the view of my deareſt 


mother, every ſenſation and emotion 
whatever that can vibrate the heart of 


her © 
EET 5 LOUISA STAFFORD. 


"he Carlton family are arrived: the 


illnefs and death of the Counteſs's father 


has till now detained them in the coun- 
try: we have met ſeveral times; their 


lovely niece is entirely diſregarded by 


them. 
At firſt, though it was what ſhe ex- 
pected, her ſenfibility felt a ſevere ſhock 
at their neglect. If I am capable of 
reading the language of the eyes, Lord 


Clifton and Lady Eliza, the ſecond 


daughter, do not inherit the diſpoſition 
of their parents, the firſt is about a year 
older than my friend, and ſeems to be a 


wal d good natured honeſt * with 
an 
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an excellent heart, but an unthinking 
head: by that term, I do not mean to 
imply a want of ſenſe, which is far from 
being the caſe; but a certain docility-or 
ſuppleneſs of mind, which proves the 
| bane of many an honeft ſenſible man. 
He has been introduced to me by- the 
defire of his family, as I have been in- 
formed, with orders to pay his addreſſes 
to my hadyſhip—Oh fortune! fortune! 
what a bait art thou—at leaſt to that pru- 
dent part of the world who haye paſſed 
the criterion of thirty years. *Tis not 
ſo magnetic to the wandering eyes of 
nineteen, and thoſe of my young ſwain, 
if I do not greatly miſtake, momentarily 
confeſs the ſuperior inſtuence of the en- 
chanting graces of his lovely couſin. 
Lady Eliza, who is about ſeventeen, 
ſeems to have a kindred ſoul with our 
Fanny: her looks are replete with affec- 
tion, though ſhe dares not ſpeak. — 
My poſtſcript 1 is as long as my epiſtle 
iſelf,—Pray give my love to Miſs Moſ- | 
tyn, I am ſorry I have not time at pre- 
ſent to W her 1 affectionate letter. 


I E T. 
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r 
MISS PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON. 


- © is indeed in an uproar—and 
RE 4 the diſtreſs of the unfortunate fa- 
mily, renders them truly pitiable. Mr. 
Beville has honoured me with two viſits 

fince the unhappy event: he, poor man, 
is inconſolable, and a great aggravation 
of his afffiction is, that all his efforts 
and entreaties have hitherto proved in- 
effectual, and that his father and aer 
continue inexorable. 

He acknowledges that he was alarmed 
at the encreaſing intimacy between his 
ſiſter and the young ſtranger I mentioned 
to you ſometime ſinee, long before their 
elopment, but from a falſe delicacy, he 
Had been prevented, either expoſtulat- 
ing with her, or warning his father of 
the danger that awaited her, as his rea- 

Ton dictatec. 
No one ks knows more of the young 
man than his name, and that he is a native 
ef Ireland. He left all the debts which he 
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had contracted during his refidence in this 
town unpaid; which, however, his wor- 
thy brother- in- law has taken care to dif- 
charge as ſecretly as poſſible. Ten 
thouſand pounds bequeathed to Miſs 
Beville by her grandmother, of which 
ſhe became miſtreſs the day before her 
elopement (being then arrived at the age 
of twenty-one) proved the ſource of her 
misfortune. The young man is a few 
months younger than his bride, though 
old in artifice as you may judge, from 
the ingenuity of his management. He 
left E a few days before the exe- 
cution of his ſcheme: taking leave of 
his friends, and lamenting the neceſſity 
he was under of joining his regiment. 
Miſs Beville, previous to his departure, 
intimated an intention of paſſing a few 
days with her friend Mifs Y after her 
birth day, upon which the gave a ball. 

The next morning ſhe- accordingly ſet 
out on horſeback, attended by one fer- 
vant, whom it is now ſuppoſed ſhe ſe- 
lected for his uncommon ſtupidity : when 
the arrived at the village of * 4, 
"Ju a pretence of being greatly in- 
3 En | commoded 
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commoded by the cold, ſhe alighted at 
the Wolt's Head, which ſcarcely deſerves 
the name of an inn. She had not been 
many minutes in the houſe, before ſhe 
returned to the door where her horſes 
ſtood, and ſaid—“ Oh! John, it is very 
£ lucky that I called here, for I have 
% met with Miſs Y——, who will take 
me home with her; therefore you may 


leave the pormanteau and return. 


This plan operated ſo well, that no 
ſuſpicion arofe till the third day after 
her elopment, when a ſervant of the 
Y—— family coming to market, was 
charged with compliments to Sir Edward 
and Lady Beville, and a letter for their 
daughter: this gave them the firſt alarm, 
but it was too late for purſuit; all the 
ſatisfaction they could gain, was hearing 
from the village, that ſhe had ſet off 
from thence in a chaiſe and four with a 
a young officer. 

Sir Edward has fince received a letter 
From each of them, dated Newcaſtle, from 
whence they were to proceed to Bath, 
| Where they hoped to meet with a gracious 
, a rs —— ſays with concern, 

5 that 
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that his father was not addreſſed in the, 
penitential or ſupplicating ſtile ſuitable 
to their ſituation, and which he had flat- 
tered himſelf would have added weight 
to his ſolicitations. in their favour. 

I have now, though moſt wretchedly, | 
executed your commands. Indeed my 
ſpirits were ſcarcely equal to the taſk. 
Some afflicting intelligence J have re- 
ceived from Bengal, I fear will prove 
too great a trial for your weak friend. 

My poor brother, whoſe fraternal kind- 
neſs I have ſo extenſively experienced, is 
now languiſhing under various calamities 
both of body and mind. Repeated loſſes 
have made an entire wreck of his former 
gains, and his conſtitution. is falling a 
prey to a climate, from which his cre- 
ditors will not ſuffer him to depart. 
Theſe, alas! are miſeries, I have little 
means of relieving. | 
The feeble power of which I am poſ- 

ſeſſed, I have exerted; by calling in half 
my ſmall fortune, which I ſhall remit 
to him by the next ſhip. - 
Io ſervice of millinary, or ſome em- 
ploymeat af that kind, of which I thank 

| | Es God 
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God I am very capable; I muſt »pply, 


for ſome addition to the remainder, and 


moſt amply ſhall I think myſelf reward» 
ed, if I can behold my brother, and 
ſhare with him the fruits of my labour, 

Mr. Beville unfortunately called at 
the moment I received the dreadful 
packet: he found me overwhelmed in 
tears: his generous ſoul cannot be a wit- 
neſs of affliction without partaking of 
it: he tenderly enquired into the cauſe, 
and as far as related to the illneſs of my 
brother I informed him—no further :— 
I know not why, but I felt an invincible 
repugnance to acquainting him with the 
whole. His appearance at that moment 
was peculiarly unfortunate; my grief 
drew from him ſuch tender, and even 

affectionate expreſſions, that my great 
embarraſſment, which J found it impoſ- 
ſible to diſguiſe, has, I fear, betrayed 
me: this is 2 conjecture which adds an 
unſupportable weight to my diſtreſs. 
The encreaſe of his vifits latterly has 
greatly perplexed me; I feared the 
cenſure of the world, yet knew not how 
to extricate myſelf: my preſent fitua+ 
| tion 
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tion removes the difficulty, and affords. 
me a melancholy opportunity of declin- 
ing them, as prudence will now confine | 
me to one room, till I can ſuit myſelf 
more eligibly: conſequently all viſits 
muſt be refigned. DN OY 

In the very 1 moment in which I am 
committing an error, I am likewiſe re- 
penting of it: if my misfortunes ſhould 
throw a cloud over your happineſs, how- 
ever tranſient, I ſhould not be able to 
pardon myſelf for making you PTE: 
ed. with it. 

Grieve not for me I entreat you—look 
around my friend, and you will find 
ſuch myriads who have a true claim to 
your compaſſion ; that rich as you are in 
that heaven born attribute, you will not 
find one atom to ſquander upon the fan- 
cied evils of your Maria, whoſe rightto 
the word ariſes only from ſpeaking com- 
paratively of the former bleſſ ings me 
has enjoyed. 

Thank heaven! I am bleſſed with for: 
titude, which I hope will ſupport me 
through the calamities of life. I am 
: likewiſe indebted to the divine provi- 
_ dence 
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dence for an uncommon ſhare of health, 
which is in itſelf a comfort far above 
what any emperor can boaſt without it. 
Give my beſt reſpects to Lady Louiſa 
* Write ſoon, for your letters 
afford infinite pleaſure to your de- 
voted friend Fol 
MARIA PARKER: 


LETTE R LXVIL. 


MISS CLIFTON To Miss PARKER. | p 


ou forbid me to grieve *ee: your 
ſufferings Maria !—Forbid me like- 


wiſe to breathe, yet command me to 


live and I ſhall have equal power to obey 
you!—No! my friend! you muſt; not 
forbid me to ſhare in your misfortunes 
you muſt allow me ro ſympathize with 
with you, and endeavour to alleviate 


them.- Are we not ſiſters? Are we not 


more firmly united by the ties of af- 


fection and friendſhip, than even thoſe 


of blood have power to bind? Then 
why ſhould not our actions co-operate 


with our ſentiments Let us live to- 
gether 


* * pu 
£7 s L . 
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gether Maria; your whole fortune may 
then be devoted to the gratification of 
your ſiſterly affection, we are not extra- 
vagant : mine is ſufficient to ſupply us 
both with every comfort of life, and 
could I, if my fix thouſand pounds were 
multiplied to as many hundreds, pur- 
chaſe ſo valuable a ſatisfaction as the en- 
joyment of your company. 

Lady Louiſa inſtantly reqrarkid the 
ſudden change which the peruſal of your 
afflicting letter wrought upon the coun- 
tenance of your unhappy Fanny; I ex- 
| plained to her the melancholy cauſe, and 
her own became equally deſeriptive of | 
the poignancy of her concern. | 

Though I am alone and unable to en- 
gage in any other employment, I can- 
not write, My ſpirits are cowards, and 
always forſake me when they are moſt 
neceflary. I ſhall wait for your letter: 
then hold myſelf in readineſs to quit 
London, and to receive you under my 
humble roof, as a moſt welcome gueſt 
to your 

| F. CLIFTON, 

L E T- 
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LETTER LXIX. 


THE COUNTESS OF BELMONT TO LADY LOUISA 
| | STAFFORD, 
7 OU allow me to draw my own 
Yy concluſfions—then I heſitate not 
to pronounce that your ſuſceptible heart 
has again reſigned its freedom, and 
yielded to an attachment, which 1 fin- 
cerely hope will prove more permanent 
than the firſt, and meet with a recipro- 
cal affection. 

I am charmed with the 8 of : an 
union, from which I cannot help form- 
ing an imaginary foreſight of many ſo- 
lid comforts, unknown to the e 
or the avaricious. 

L have ſome fears on the part of your 
. but we muſt wait with patience : 
Providence will, I truſt, in time, awaken 
him from his preſent ſtate of infatua- 
tion, and recall him to the duties of a 
parent. As to Mr. Fitzhenry's ſenti- 
ments, I think all his actions en 
them ſufficiently obvious, 


How 


* 
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How quick ſighted are. we to our own 
merits to our own firmneſs and ſtability : 
how greatly you deſerve commendations, 
my love, for your fortitude in withſtand- 
ing the pangs of jealouſy, whilſt a cer- 
tain gentleman devoted to others merely 
the indiſ2enſable tribute of common ci- 
vility, and you received from him the 
tender and affectionate attention of a 
lover... Tis equally wonderful that his 
abſence, which I ſuppoſe was always cir- 
cumſcribed by the lazy progreſs of a few 
hours, ſhould prove no interruption to 
your repoſe ; and inſufficient to deprive 
your breaſt of its wonted ſerenity. I 
cannot help ſmiling at the innocence 
and natvete with which you have diſco- 
vered the ſentiments of your heart. 

Was vanity my prevailing foible, a pro- 
poſal of an alliance with the Carleton fa- 
mily would be too flattering to be rejected; 
but as people grow old, they grow whim- 
fical, and I confeſs my views have a very 
different tendency. | I am ſhocked at the 
Earl's unnatural behaviour towards his 
niece, ſhe is a ſweet girl, give my love 
to her. I hope when you return, you 

will 
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will prev ail un. her to accompany 
you. | 
Lou are now my love, arrived at that 
eritical period, which muſt arouſe every 
anxiety in the parental boſom—an age, 
from which, in general, the future hap- 
pineſs or miſery of life is dated—an age 
ſurrounded by dangers from the want of 
that rare, though neceſſary accompliſh- 
ment, ſelf knowledge: whilſt we are ig- 
norant of our own temper, foibles, and 
caprices—whilſt we are contented with the 
ſuperficial part of our own character, it 
is not to be- wondered at, that we are 
caught by the more external qualifica- 
tions of another.—Endeavour my love to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the ſenti- 
ments of your own heart, and purſue its 
dictates; I am confident it will not mil- 
lead you, provided you underſtand its 
language.— He careful of your own hap- 
pineſs, my dear girl, if you value the 
laſt remaining N of your doating 


mother, 
| candies BELMONT. 
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LETTER DEE: 
MISS PARKER TO Miss CLIFTON. 


W HAT muſt I ſay my dear Miſs 
| Clifton! I was before afflicted ; 
but the feelings I have excited in your 
breaſt, wounds mine even more than 
its OWN. 

Think you ſo meanly of- me as to ſup- 
| poſe that I could ſubmit to your becom 
ing a ſharer in my misfortunes? I poſ- 
ſeſs one ſentiment, which neither time nor 
circumſtance can change; perhaps it may 
be too nearly allied to pride; but it is 
of ſuch a nature that it will never per- 
mit me to become a burthen to my 
friends. ne 

Was I to endeavour to give language 
to the overflowings of my heart, for the 
ſincerity and nobleneſs of your friend- 
ſhip, I am ſenſible how inadequate to - 
the ſubje& it would prove: as a bad ar- 
gument injures a good cauſe, ſo would 
my words do injuſtice to my ſentiments. 
Therefore to your candour I muſt ap- 
Von. II. G 1 
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peal, and to your friendſhip ſubmit 2a 
judgment of mine. = 
Now let me entreat and conj ure you, 
not to ſuffer a thought of me to pervert 
| your happineſs ; ; 'tis attacking me on my 
moſt vulnerable fide. If you wiſh. not 
to deprive me intirely of comfort, let 
your next be dictated by your uſual ſpi- 
rits, flowing ſpontancouſly from a heart 
at eaſe. Do not grieve for me, if you 
think me totally depreſſed by my mis- 
fortunes, you imagine that I am much 
weaker than I am. Heaven forbid that I 
ſhould be ſo unthankful for the many bleſ- 
ſings Divine Providence ſtill permits me 
to enjoy, as to repine becauſe Tam. not 
diſtinguiſhed above my fellow-creatures, 
with the poſſeſſion of perfect felicity un- 
allayed and undiſturbed. I can from my 
heart aſſure you, that I have not a wiſh 
| which favourable diſpatches from abroad 
Wl © Hawnot the power to gratify. 
| Walking towards home the other 
morning, I had a rencontre with Mr. 
Beville, who accoſted me in his uſual . 
friendly manner, and ſaid he was com- a 
ing to pay me a viſit: this was an op- 
portunityʒ 
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portunity not to be neglected, and I in a 
tremulous tone, ſaid, © I hope Mr, 
ee Neville will not be offended, or think 
% me ungrateful for the honour of his 
4 friendſhip, when I confeſs that I ant 
“ under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
« declining his viſits, together with 
« thoſe of all my friends, as I have not 
“ now a room to receive them in.” Ne- 
ver was ſurprize or concern more ftrik- 
mgly expreſſed than upon the counte- 
nance of this worthy man upon this 
declaration.—Recovering at length from 
his aſtoniſhment, © Will you, Miſs 
« Parker,” ſaid he, * ſuffer me to pre- 
« ſume upon the privileges of friend- 
e ſhip, and aſk you what is the true 
© cauſe of this myſterious ſecluſion.” 

« Certainly,” replied I, * notwith- 
* ſtanding it may wear the appearance 
of myſtery to the world, (to own the 
truth I was hurt at his application of 
the term) be affured that there is no 
© part of my conduct, which I am 
aſhamed to confeſs, or the motives by 
© which I have been actuated z and to 
* you, Sir, whoſe friendſhip I eſteem 

| G 2 . 
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as the higheſt honour, I am happy in 
„ having this opportunity of explaining 
ce them. The true cauſe of my preſent 
«mode of living being more contracted 
* than formerly, is, that my ſmall for- 
ce tune having ſuffered a diminution, 
© obliges me to leſſen my expences pro- 
C portionably. This, I hope, will prove 
« a ſufficient excuſe for any appearances 
c apainſt me, at leaſt in the eyes of Mr. 
Beville, and all equality worthy as 


himſelf.” 
« Forgive, my deareſt Miſs Parker,” 


returned he, © the haſte and improper 
ce warmth into which the utmoſt ſurprize 
« and concern could alone have betray- 
© ed me; be aſſured that I am perfectly 
& convinced that your actions will ever 

c command, as well as merit the ap- 
probation of the world; and I fincere- 
c ly grieve that the moſt amiable of her 
1c ſex is not the moſt happy.“ 
By this time we were arrived at the 
door of my lodgings, which put an end 
to our converſation and obliged me to 
wiſh him a good morning.—Excuſe the 
Vanity. which appears inthis relation, and 
5 


* 


c 


c 
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though I do not pretend to diſclaim ſo : 


_ prevalent an error; do not attribute it 
wholly to felf love; for you muſt con- 
feſs, that indirect contradiction to com- 
mon flatterers, the whole merit of Mr. 
Beville's praiſes reverted to himſelf, and 
diſplayed the benevolence of his mind; 
he ſpoke the genuine language of his 
heart, compaſſion in ſuch breaſts as his 
frequently paſſes for approbation in the 
eyes of the charitable and the worthy; 

affliction has the power of obliterating 
errors, and every good quality is mag- 
nified by misfortunes. 

The next day I received a note from 
Lady Beville, with an invitation to reſide 
with her as long as agreeable to myſelf, 
written in the moſt polite and friendly 
terms. I was greatly affected by this 
act of kindneſs, particularly as I was 
ſenfible to whoſe friendly interceſſions it 
was Owing. . 

Il waited upon her ladyſhip the next 
day, and endeavoured to make ſuch poor 
return as words would admit of. I ac- 


quainted her with every circumſtance of 
ay ſituation, together with your gene- 
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tous kindneſs, and that ſpirit of inde. 
pendency which pervades my breaft, and 
makes me prefer ſervitude to obligntions 
which II never can return. 

Her ladyſhip made me many flatter⸗ 
ing compliments, and kindly lamented 
my reſolution. Before I took my leave, 
ſhe ſpoke of the ſhock ſhe had ſuſtained 
in the imprudence of her only daughter, 
on whom ſhe doated with even more than 
maternal fondneſs. She wept with all 
the tender feeling of a mother; yet de- 
clared with a firmneſs abſolutely terrify- 
ing, that although as a Chriſtian ſhe 
forgave her, the would never again be- 
ſtow upon her that parental affection 
which ſhe had ſo wantonly and fo un- 
_ gratefully forfeited. Dreadful as this 
determination appeared, I durſt not at- 


tempt a ſingle 'remonſtrance in favour of 


my friend. It is not now, in the very 
heat of reſentment, that any hopes can be 
formed from the moſt perſuaſive argu- 
ments; time is the moſt ſovereign molli- 
fier, and J fincerely hope will produce a 
reconciliation en the poor impru- 

— * dent 
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dent Miſs Bevi * and her offended .. 
rents. 
How do you go on _ your flirt 
Lord Fitzroy, have you.profited by my 
advice? let me know all. your proceed- 
ings: I abſolutely forbid one ſigh for 
me, whilſt lam myſelf as gay as a lark. 
Though I receive ho viſits, I pay many, 
I am let into people's houſes as freely as 
when I could make a flight return for 
their civilities, and I aſſure you my way 
of life is more to be envied than pitied. 
| Now and then J encounter a little im- 
ror curioſity, and obtain the know- 
ledge of ſome ſtrange conjectures form- 
ed upon the alteration of my plan: tis 
wonderful that a ſubject of ſo little im- 
portance to the world in general can af 
ford ſo ample a topic of converſation : 
I affect no myſtery or reſerve, but my 
ſtory is too plain and common ; there- 
fore my good neighbours give themſelves 
the trouble of dreſſing it out with mira- 
cles and wonders,. which exiſt only in 
their own imaginations. Attempting to 
Ws them RE: would be undertaking a a 
G 4 4 325 taſk 
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taſk more arduous thay that of town 
eryer. | 

My moft reſpectful lc love ang Fee 
ments wait upon Lady Louiſa Stafford; 
pray aſſure her that I feel myſelf highly 
honoured by her kind remembrance of 
me; but that I am truly concerned that 
it ſhould ever prove the ſource of a mo- 
ment's affliction. - 

Adieu my beſt tons would 1 
not give for words ſuitable to my feel- 
ings - for power to expreſs how ſincerely 

devoted to you is the grateful heart of 


* 


MARIA e. 
LETTER LXXI. 


_ MISS CLIFTON TO Miss PARKER, 


O H! for the tongue or the pen on 

ſhrew to abuſe you as you deſerve ! 
what a delightful ſcheme has your falſe 
delicacy overthrown ! It appears to me 
ſtrange ſophiſtry, that the yoke of ſer- 
vitude can be leſs repugnant to pride, 
or refined ſentiment, than the gentle one 


of 


A O 


of friendſhip.  - Can you think, Maria, 
that I could poſſibly beſtow a favour upon 
you, in which I ſhould not be an equal 
ſharer? Can you be ſo much unacquaint- 
ed with my heart, as to entertain ſuch 
an idea? conſider, my dear friend,— can 
you, all gentleneſs as you are, ſubmit 
to the imperious airs of a miſtreſs, poſ- 
ſeſſed, perhaps of every vice diametri- 
cally oppoſite to your virtues, who, after 
having exhauſted her ſmall ſhare of good 
humour in diffipation abroad, returns 
home diſappointed of the admiration ſhe 
was promiſed by the oracle her looking- 
glaſs? a bankrupt at the gaming table, 
full of ſpleen and vexataion, ſhe revenges 
all her evils upon you: you have dreſſed 
her-head awry, and made her a hideous 
fright in ſpite of nature; you threw 
doivn the eſſence bottle, or committed 
ſome awkwardneſs which is ever the cer- 
tain enſign of 111-fortune—in ſhort, you 
are the primary cauſe of every diſaſter 
that has befallen her. 3 
This is the life you are determined to 
eſpouſe in preference to my friend- 
ſhip=Oh that I could yet frame argu- 
VVökĩ 6 ments 
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ments of ſufficient weight to induce you 
to change your purpoſe. I cannot ſup. 
port the idea of one ſo formed to ſhine in 
the moſt exalted ſphere of life, being 
degraded to that of a domeſtic. 

You will not ſuffer human influence to 


. aft you, but I truſt the merciful dif- 


poſer of events reſerves for you a ſtate of 
happineſs, of which we mortals can have 
no foreſight, FO IEA 

You aſk me how I go on with my flirt 
Lord Fitzroy: thank my ftars ! he has 
now no right to the dignity of that title: 
his devours are reduced to the happy 
medium of a frigid compliance —all 
owing to my cruelty to be fure : you 
imagine not, I hope, that my ſlaves can 
by any other means be releaſed from their 
py: 

I believe I have never inforttied you 
that I have ſeen my worthy uncle and 
aunt Carlton and their family ; they have 
been arrived about a fortnight, We ſel- 


dom meet except in public, as they for- 
- tunately do not viſit Lady Wilſon. To 


our general aſtoniſhment, by order of the 


higher powers, the young Lord Clifton 


1 CC 3s 


is become a candidate for the favour of 2 


Lady Louiſa Stafford; and that he might 
proſecute his ſuit with every adwantage, 
they have got him introduced as a gueſt 
at this houſe. All in vain I think, I 


foreſee, as old Hardy ſays, that the 


young couple will agree adinirably in a 
diſcunion with each other: Only con- 
ceive how he has degenerated from his 
noble anceſtors; he is even ſo vulgar as 
to make a favourite of his inſignificant 
couſin, and indeed he has obtained a great 
hare of my good will. He is an honeſt, 
good humoured fellow as ever exiſted, 
and is literally no one's enemy but his 
on ee e 2 gras a 
Lady Eliza, the fecond of my female 


couſins, is beauty, elegance and good _ 


humour combined, I feel the Hauteur of 


her parents moſt ſenſibly in obſtructing 


=y intimacy with this lovely girl. 

We were one day ſeated together on a 
ſopha in a retired corner of a room, 
whether by accident or defign on her 
part I know not, but am inclined to'ima- 
gine the latter, as ſhe with the utmoſt 
fyeetneſs entered into converſation with 
"> me, 
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me, and took that opportunity of la- 

menting the unhappy breach between 
our families: © Such animoſities,” ſaid 
the, © have generally trifles for their 
* foundation, and exiſt merely upon 
«« ſome ridiculous punctilio; but what- 
© ever may be their origin, they are 
« certainly burthens, which poſterity 
% has an undoubted right to diſclaim ; 
« 'and was I my own miſtreſs, I ſhould 
t before have endeavoured to cultivate 
a friendſhip with one who poſſeſſes the 
A. eſteem and admiration of all who 
« know her.” 

Thad ſcarcely time to make any reply 
to theſe flattering compliments, before 
we were ſeparated by the counteſs, who 
with fire-darting-eyes, haſtily deprived 
me of my lovely companion. -Her eld- 
eſt daughter ſeems an exact counterpart 
of herſelf, ſhe never paſſes me but with 
a look of ineffable diſdain. Lady Eliza 
has not ventured to ſpeak ſince, though 
her countenance declares the contrariety 
between her filence and her ſentiments ; 
neither dare her CPE acknowledge 

| 0 
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me as a relation in public, though at 
home we are excellent friends. 

Mrs. Crofts is a delightful Woman, 
ſhe has done more for Fitzhenry in a 


quarter of an hour, than his own fighs 


would have accompliſhed in an age. She 
called here this morning, and aſſiſt- 
ed by the fiends jealouſy and re- 
venge againſt the ſuperior charms of our 
fair friend, ſhe fabricated a tale to per- 
ſuade us that he was upon the point of 
marriage with a lady to whom he had 
been contracted from infancy. This 
information threw Lady Louiſa into a 
tremble; and, but for my timely affiſt- 
ance, ſhe would certainly have fainted. 
I boldly declared, that I could give no 
credit to the report, and faid, that I was. 
confident Mr, Fitzhenry would not have 
remained a month abſent from his miſ- 
treſs upon the very eve of his nuptials. 
Mrs, Crofts, however, ſupported her 
argument, though ſhe could quote no 
author but common fame: my diſpoſi- 
tion, you know, is not untinctured with 


obſtinacy ; therefore we had a warm de- 


bate, during which, her 1adyſhip ſtole 
1 | out 
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out of the room, poſſeſſed of a piece of 
new acquired knowledge, which I fear 
will prove rather a troubleſome intruder, 
tilt matters have undergone a farther ex- 
planation, which 1 fincerely hope will 
terminate in the mutual happineſs of the 
worthy pair. 

My good opinion of Mrs. Crofts be- 
gins to relax ; this malicious tale, which 
was manufactured by her own inventive 
brain, with one or two of other circum- 
ſtances has greatly tended to its decay, 
I have obſerved latterly, a levity in her 
conduct, not altogether conſonant to my 
ideas of vivacity ;——perhaps I may 
wrong her; nobody has made the fame 
remark ; therefore my conjectures are 
merely entre nous. 

What an inconſiſtency exiſts through 
the whole race of men mortals ! Captain 
Droitville, whom I regarded as a per- 
fect pattern of ſteadineſs and propriety, 
and, for uniformity, reſembling clock- 

work, has of a ſudden wheeled round tothe 
very oppoſite point of the compaſs, and 
become more unaccountable than any of 


* uncertain ſex. He bas entirely diſ- 
> ed 
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carded his old friend, and will now 
ſcarcely ſpeak to me; when he does, it 
is with the rigid formality of four - 
ſcore, whilſt, to others, he adopts” the 
pretty Juvenile air of eighteen, equally 
contrary to his former ſelf: I can 
ſcarcely forbear laughing at this prepoſ- 
terous change, and my countenance has 
ſuffered ſeverely from the reſtraint civi- 
lity impoſes upon it. 

The myſtery of this farce is too pro- 
found for my penetration ; but time 
which unravels all things, will, no doubt, 
ſolve the enigma. 

Write ſoon, Maria, if you value my 
friendſhip, it behoveth you to alter your 
plan, and not to let your pride get the 
better of your reaſon. I am ſtill in 
readineſs, and anxious to attend your 
ſummons. Pray, pray, do not be per- 
verſe, for the love of our mutual com- 
fort, for the love of yourſelf, and for the 
love of your very ſincere friend, 

F. CLIFTON» 


LET. 
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LADY LOUISA STAFFORD TO THE COUNTESS of * 

BELNONT. | 
NEVER again, my dear and ho- 
| noured mother, will I diſpute 
. your ſuperior judgment : you are right, 
and moſt unbappily ſo, notwithſtanding 
Your unparalleled kindneſs. You hope 
this attachment will prove more perma- 
nent than a former one; alas! I fear it 
will! and that even the union which is 
daily expected to take place, will not re- 
leaſe me from its influence ; and, that I 
ſhall be betrayed by my own weakneſs 
Into the criminality of loving the huſ— 
band of another. 

Mr. Ficzhenry could not fix a time for 
his return; he had not the ſmalleſt in- 
tention of returning: the ſtory he told 
us, I imagine, was framed merely to 
impoſe upon our credulity ; or, at any 
rate, could only be a ſecondary motive 
for his departure, as it is well known he 
is upon the point of marriage with a 

Ls lady 
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lady to whom he has been contracted 
ſome years. Fanny perſiſts in diſcredit- 
ing the report, and declares it is only the 
lie of the day, founded upon malice or 
diſappointed love. I ventured to in- 
quire, in a careleſs manner, the reaſon of 
her incredulity.— Lord, child! do you 
« think I ever ſpeak without reaſon ?—I 
4 could give you reaſons by the hun- 
« dred but, if reaſon was out of the 
ec queſtion—why ſhould we cheriſh ideal 
« prievances ?” 

« Grievances,” reiterated I, a con- 
ſcious glow overſpreading my face, 
« could Mr. Fitzhenry's marriage poſ- 
« fibly be productive of any certainly, 
« all his friends muſt rejoice in his hap- 
«© pineſs.” : 

« Your Ladyſhip, perhaps, might re- 
66 joice,” ſaid the teazing Girl; “ but 
« for my part, I am not ſo diſintereſted 
«© I am half in love with him myſelf! 
“ —and think what a diſgrace it would 
ce be to us both, if he ſhould, after be- 
ing expoſed to the irreſiſtible battery 
* of our eyes for a whole month, have 
*« eſcaped unhurt at laſt !—only conſt. 
„„ es der 


WT ran: 


ze der that, and your vanity will take 
the alarm as well as mine.!—but fear 
„% not—T'll lay my life he is a devoted 
«© flave to one of us, and I'm greatly 
c apprehenfive, that the odds are in fa- 
«© vour of your ladyſhip.” 

__ Certainly, if Mr. Fitzhenry was un- 
der an engagement, his behaviour has 
not been entirely defenſible: had I been 
his deſtined lady, I ſhould have thought 
ſuch inattention very nnn with 
a ſincere affection. 

As it is, my fituation is as unoaly and 
diſagreeable as it is uncommon : could I 
form any pretext for leaving London, I 
would inſtantly return home; but you 
Kindly ſuffered me to promiſe Lady 
Wilſon, that my ſtay ſhould only bt 
limited by hers and Miſs Clifton's, a 
permiſſion which I joyfully embraced, 
and an engagement from which I cannot 


6 myſelf with civility. 

I dread the fight of a newſpaper : [ 
never touch one myſelf; and if any one 
begins with, * Such a day was married,” 

1 tremble, and can ſcarcely keep my 
| ſcat 
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ſeat to hear the remainder of the Para- 
graph. TY 
I know not why, but I dare not repoſe 
a confidence in Fanny; ſhe rallies me 
unmercifully as it is, whenever we are 
alone, but Kindly ſpares me in com- 
Pany. | 

We are to have a private concert here 
this evening; Fanny and myſelf are to 
be performers. My friend's vocal pow- 
ers are aſtoniſhing, and, I think, im- 
prove daily. Lord Clifton, who has 
likewiſe a very fine voice, is to accom- 
pany his couſin in a duet. I am, for the 
firſt time, happy that ſinging is no talent 
of mine; for to ſing in affliction muſt be 
4 einn taſk indeed. 

I am this moment called to the harp- 
ſichord, as our party is aſſembled to re- 
hearſe, therefore, can only ſay, that 1 


am ever, your dutiful 
LOUISA STAFFORD. 
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LETTER LXXII. 
MISS PARKER TO MISS ron beets 


1 Har a frightful picture aq 

you drawn of my future life; 1 
allow it has many unfavourable traits, 
but your portrait is a caricature doubly 
diſtorted ; yet, dreadful as it is, and ſup- 
poſing it no more than a juſt and candid 
repreſentation of ſervitude, it ſhould not 
induce me to relinquiſh or alter my pur- 
poſe : I would embrace its every horror 
rather than ſubmit to the reproaches of 
my own conſcience, which would never 
ſuffer me to live in idleneſs upon the 
bounty of my friends with impunity, 1 
know your kind anxiety for my happi- 
neſs, and be aſſured, I will not be my- 
ſelf unmindful of it: I am not, thank 
Heaven! under a, neceffity of fixing 
raſhly; ſuch a ſituation as you deſcribe, 
I ſhall particularly guard againſt : high 
life I ſhall moſt carefully avoid. My 
hopes centre in procuring the office of 
Governets to the younger part of ſome 
zag, 
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worthy family in a moderate ſphere of 
life, in which I cannot fee any thing leſs 
eligible, or leſs productive of happineſs 
than my preſent fituation affords. What 
do I loſe by the exchange I have not 
the pride of a noble family to ſupport 
my parents were worthy—theirs were no 
leſs ſo, who, by honeſt induſtry, left to 
their ſucceſſors a comfortable compe- 
tency, which, in order to encreaſe, they 
threw into the fluctuating tide of com- 
merce, and, by a guſt of fortune, they 
and their offspring were exalted above 
themſelves ;* thus I acquired my edu- 
cation, and thus was I intoxicated with 
falſe hopes of affluence. The veil is now 
withdrawn ; and ought I to repine at be- 
ing recalled to that ER which 1s 
my juſt inheritance. 

Could I be aſſured of my brother's | 
welfare, my mind would be perfectly at 
eaſe: his illneſs, and the alteration of 
my circumſtances from little to leſs, by 
dividing my attention, has happily re- 
duced a paſſion which has long preyed 
upon my peace of mind, to the proper 
bounds of friendſhip and eſteem. 


How 


1242 F 


- How variable and uncertain is the 
human mind: in my laft I related to 
you the undeſerved kindneſs I received 
upon my misfortunes from Sir Edward 
and Lady Beville : yeſterday I waited 
upon them by invitation; and, judge of 
my amazement, when, upon entering 
the room, I perceived the moſt morti- 
fying coldneſs had taken place of that 
friendly warmth. which had, till that 
moment, manifeſted itſelf in thoſe tri- 
vial circumſtances which I have ever 
regarded as the trueſt pictures of the 
mind. Sir Edward and his. lady were 
ſeated on a ſopha, and were evidently 
engaged in a very intereſting converſa- 
tion, as, upon my appearance, they 
ſtarted, and each darted upon me a look, 
in which contempt, anger, and confuſion 
were blended. The day, owing to their 
new and. unaccountable behaviour, af- 
forded me nought but a ſucceſfion of 
-embarraſments, from which it was im- 
poſſible to diſengage myſelf, as their un- 
- Kindneſs, though moſt acutely expreſ- 
five, was filent :—-words may be an- 


ſw ered ; but there is a manner, which, 
__ whilſt. 


5 
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whilſt it even ſupports a degree of cold 
civility, wounds deeper than the moſt 
indignant language. 

It is ſaid, that conſcieus innocence 
will ever inſpire true courage : this e- 
ent, proves the fallacy of ſuch reaſon- 
ing: upon ſuch doctrine I ſhould be 
condemned; yet is my conſcience clear 
as purity itſelf, from any offence to- 
wards. the Beville family. Perfectly free 
as I was from ſelf-accufation, I found 
an approving mind unable to ſecure me 
from the moſt tormenting ſenſations : 
never did a poor culprit rejoice more in 
his acquital than I did, when the clock 
ſtruck. eight, at being releaſed from a 
viſit in which I had under gone the ſe- 
vereſt agitations. 5 

This event proved a tranſient addition 
to the little evils which have lately in- 
terwoven themſelves in the fortune of 
your Maria. How inexpreſſibly keen 
would the wound have been, had I ac- 
cepted of their proffered bounty; I am 
well convinced there is not a calamity 
incident to human nature which does not 


bring with it a negative comfort. 
will 
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Will you ſuffer me to offer the con- 


duct of Sir Edward and Lady Beville, as 


a teſtimony that my ſentiments were not 


entirely futile and groundleſs.—No ! 
when I confider to whom this is ad- 
dreſſed, I muſt acknowledge it 1s none; 


my heart feels a firm conviction, that 


you are infinitely ſuperior to all unſteadi- 


neſs and caprice.— Vet, my dear friend, 


T know the value of your friendſhip, and 


knowing it as I do, will not endanger the 
loſs of it for all the riches of the Faſt, 


I am ſenſible, it is a gem of that deli- 


cate texture which is certain to receive 


an irreparable cruſh under the weight of 


obligation. All the familiar eaſe, the 


freedom, and that equality which flows 


from independance would be loſt ;— 


when the tender name of friend 1s ex- 


changed for that of benefactreſs, love 
becomes gratitude, and every act of 
kindneſs, the mere performance of a 


 duty.—To oblige, ennobles—but it re- 


quires a mind ſuperior, 1 fear,” to mine, 


to receive an' obligation without being 
: debaſed. | 


| In 
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In addition to what I have already faid, 
you muſt permit me to hint, that there 
are ſome reaſons which would have in- 
duced me to have accepted Sir Edward 
and Lady Beville's offer in preference 
to yours, as well as others in the oppo- 
| fite ſcale. Dare I, after what has been 
ſaid, avow, that I ſtill think it poſſible, 
that you may not always be as free and 
independent of the world as you are at 
preſent? That there may be, at ſome 
future period, calls upon your fortune, 
which may make you condemn your - 
former liberality? Yes, my dear Miſs 
Clifton, notwithſtanding your anger, I 
acknowledge theſe are ſentiments which 
encreaſe my natural repugnance to a 
life of idleneſs, and continual encroach- 
ments on the unbounded generofity of 
friendſhip. Therefore aſſure me, my 
dear friend, —Urge me no more to re- 
linquiſh a reſolution, which can alone 
ſecure me from the bitterneſs of adver- 
ſity. Nothing can impreſs my mind with 
an higher ſenſe of your kindneſs than 
what I already poſſeſs ; nor can I add 
any aſſurances to thoſe I have repeatedly 

vor. 11. e made, 


* 


— n 


made, to convince you that my deter- 
mination is moſt ſteadfaſt and unalter- 
able.— Adieu, my dear friend; believe 
me with the utmoſt love and gratitude 


ever yours. ö 
I MARIA PARKER, 


LETTER LXXIV. 


Miss CLIFTON TO MISS PARKER. © 


M. ſweet moralizing . ay My 

Plato in petticoats And muſt 
6 J be ſermonized out of my darling 
« ſcheme?” Tis pitiful, tis wond- 
*rous pitiful—but I fear the fates are 
againſt me; and thy © tongue is the pen 
of a ready writer.“ I can deal a little 
in ſentences and pretty ſayings, you ſee ; 
but I confeſs I am moſt dreadfully foiled 
Let I have one recourſe, I can ſcold; 
and with that intention ſolely I took up 
my pen: though, upon ſecond thoughts, 
I will nat.—What ſignifies ſcolding, 
when I know my pupil is incorrigible ? 
My determination is ſtedfaſt and 
„ unalterable — No doubt, as the laws 


of the Medes and Perſians. Scriquſly,, if 
„„ could | 


* 1 


1 could ſuſfer ſuch a paſſion as anger to 
to rage in my breaſt, againſt one ſo 
dear to me as yourſelf; I ſhould not 


ſoon forgive an infinuation which, I muſt 
ſay, expreſſes an ungenerous doubt of my 
fincerity : I have repeatedly aſſured you, 
that my heart can never feel a ſecond 
attachment, and I know no cauſe that 


you can have ro miſtruſt my veracity : 
but fince you have ſaid ſa much upon 


the ſubject, I will ſay no more, though 
it is a ſilence which will coſt me many a 


painful ſenfation ; but convinced as I 
am, that breaking it would ayail no- 
thing, I will keep it moſt inviolably. 


We go on here as uſual;, engage- 
ments ſucceed engagements, even with 
more rapidity than one day follows ano-# 


ther: I, however find means now and 


then to reſerve to myſelf an interval of 


rat! 


Captain Droitville has deſerted us: f 


he quitted England on Friday laſt. A 


letter which he wrote under fail, and 
which I received yeſterday, affected me 
moſt ſenſibly ; I ſtaid at home and ſhed 
many tears for bis weakneſs, He calls. 


1 me 
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me the deſtroyer of his peace; tells me, 
that 'tis I who have baniſhed him, and 
ſays, that his affection, for me commenced 
with the earlieſt period of our acquaint- 
ance. Lord Fitzroy, he then regarded 
as the only obſtacle to his happineſs; 
hoping, however, (as love and hope are 
inſeparable) that time would remove it; 
in which he was right; but other diffi- 
culties preſented themſelves; he found 
my heart was obdurate : 1 eſteemed him, 
but no more: he did not declare his 
ſentiments, as he too plainly ſaw a re- 
pulſe would be the conſequence, which 
ke found himſelf unable to ſupport : he 
then changed his mode of behaviour ; 
paid that attention to others which be 
before devoted ſolely to myſelf, but all 
In vain; he found his only W was 
in flight. 23 
Such was the wet of his 1 
I was concerned deeply concerned.—I 
have, however, the comfortable reflection 
to alleviate my grief, that my conduct 
has been perfectly unblameable towards 
him. I confeſs, that I indulge myſelf 


in a little playful coquetry, more than 
n the 
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the rigid part of the world may allow to- 
be excuſable; but there is a volatility 
in my diſpoſition, which all their ſage 
maxims, with my own prudence com- 
bined, will be inſufficient to repreſs till 
youth and health deſert their ſtation : 
yet I can with truth affirm, that I have 
never trifled with any man's peace, whoſe 
mind has been ſuſceptible of a wound; 
and I truſt I ſhall ultimately prove, that 
although I cannot ſteer clear from er- 
rors, I keep within the line of ſuch as 
candour may forgive, though it cannot 
, overlook. | 

What can the Bevilles mean ?. The 
1 caprice is copious and extenſive, 
but not ſufficiently ſo to elucidate their 
enigmatical and unpardonable conduct. 
They are actuated by ſome ſecret ſpring 
which the wheel of time will expole to 
view I cannot, however, wait its long 
progreſs, I muſt form my own conjec- 
tures; they, however, can injure no one, 
as they ſhall never paſs the confines of 
my own mind. 
I dare not talk to you concerning 

| yours; as I ſhould even fear to have my 
„ 3 . 


rr: 


queſtions anſwered: if you can tell me 
of any thing that contributes to your 
happineſs ; believe me, you will impart 
no inconſiderable ſhare of it to the breaſt 
. of your e 
l ri. CLIFTON. 
My heart vibrates with delight! I 
have received a letter addreſſed to Lady 
' Louiſa, and know the character to be 
Firzhenry's. Tis charming to be the 
meſſenger of glad tidings—yet I will not 
indulge myſelf in the ſatisfaQtion :—ſhe 
would be diſtreſſed if ſhe knew this bil- 
let-doux had paſſed through my hands: 
ſhe is paying morning viſits with Lady 
Wilſon; I will lay it upon her dreſſing- 
table and return. Bel HOLE: 
I forgot to tell you, that between 
Lord Clifton and myſelf there exiſts a 
violent friendſhip-I am his monitor ;— 
being wiſe, | ſage and prudent, he has 
elected me his mentor :—he keeps a re- 
_ gular journal for my inſpection: he 
ſuffers me to chide or adviſe, and is 
even good-humoured enough to ſeem 


| _ pleaſed with my commendations. I 
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hope J have nearly vanquiſhed his ſtrong 
propenſity for the gaming table, and 
have been one means of ſeparating him 
from a ſet of ſharpers who knew too 
well how to play upon the natural caſe 
of his temper. The reſentment I feet 
againſt. his family for their unkindneſs, 
would make any little ſervice, in my 
power to render hacks doubly grateful to 
myſelf; 

The ladies are returned : I muſt at laſt 
lay down my pen. re the incloſed to 


my aunt. 


LETTER TAXV. 


LADY LoVUISA STAFFORD To THE COUNTESS OF 
BELMONT. 


Dran 1 peruſe the encloſed. 
I can make no comments upon it.— 
My agitation is inſupportable; the con- 
tending emotions which pervade my 
heart are diſtracting. Can I know that 1 
am beloved by the moſt amiable of man- 


kind, and not rejoice ? yet can I reflect 


that I am never more to behold him, 
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152 FANNY: 
without miſery? Oh fortune! fortune! 
where are thy advantages? Thou canſt 
allure the worthleſs, but thou art ſhun- 
ned by the truly worthy :—the only man 
on whom I can ever wiſh to beſtow the 
ſuperfluous wealth I was born to inherit, 
ſcorns, diſregards and rejects it. 
Dear Madam write ſoon, and indulge 
me in returning the cruel letter which 
has given an indelible wound to the 


peace of your 


* 


© LOUISA STAFFORD« 
LETTER LXXVI. 


MR. FITZHENRY TO LADY LoUI8A STAFFORD. 


Lr WILSON kindly importuned | 

me to return To return and again 
enjoy the ſocigty of the charming inha- 
bitants of her houſe, in which 1 have 
experienced the moſt ſupreme felicity ; 
yet is it a bliſs I am obliged to reſign, 
that I may not by imprudently indulg- 
ing myſelf in a tranſient gratification, 
give additional poignaney: to future mi- 


Mey 
Was 


* 


a o k. . 


Was I once honoured with your lady- 
ſhip's friendſhip ?. have I been ſo high- 
ly diſtinguiſhed ? or was it merely a 
_ viſionary idea created by my preſump- 


tuous fancy? if the former, ſuffer me 


to implore, that whilſt as a friend I 


venture to expoſe every ſecret of my 


heart to your view, I may not thereby 
forfeit the title. - TH 

Will you not ſtart with indignation, 
when I declare that 'tis your fair ſelf, 


whoſe charms I dare not again behold ! 


whom from the moment of our acci— 
dental meeting, from an irrefiſtible im- 


pulſe I have been compelled to adore.— 


Oh ſuſpend that cruel interdiction! ſuf- 


fer my crime to be my puniſhment :— 


that I love is my misfortune—that I 
have ventured to declare the unwarrant- 
able paſſion is my fault: but when you 


conſider that it is my firſt and only of- 


fence, and when I ſolemnly. proteſt that 
it ſhall likewiſe be my laſt: can you 
utterly condemn me? I write without 
hope—I aſpire to nothing more than your 


friendſhip and your pity, and was I not 


convinced of the impoſſibility of one ſo 


H 1 unworthy 
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unworthy as myſelf inſpiring your mind 
with a ſofter ſentiment, I would not in- 
dulge myſelf with this tranſitory relief.— 
No! may you poſſeſs every earthly hap- 
pineſs in that exalted ſphere of life in 
which you were born to ſhine—can the 
man who truly loves wiſh to degrade the 
object of his affetion?—lIf ſuch love can 
exiſt, tis of a very different ſpecies from 
that which inhabits my breaſt, —Think 
not, I beſeech you, that I have now ad- 
dreſſed you from any ſelfiſh or intereſted 
motives—T aim not at the poſſeſſion of 
bleſſings beyond my reach. The miſe- 
Ties of an ill-fated paſſion await me, and 
to its horrors I refign myſelf, which no- 
thing can mitigate but being perfectly 
convinced of your ladyſhip's happineſs ; 
and pardon me if I cannot conclude 
without a figh, that the bliſsful fate of 
contributing to, and ſharing in your fe- 
lieity can never be enjoyed by your fin- 
cerely devoted | 
n FRANCIS FITZHENRY- 


LET- 
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LETTER XXV. 


THE COUNTESS OF BELMONT TO MR. FITZHENRY- 


i GUFFER me, Sir, though a Wanger, 5 


to addreſs you on a ſubje& which 


equally concerns us. I have this inſtant 


received a letter of yours incloſed in- one 
from my daughter; the contents of which 
has afforded me infinite ſatisfaction, al- 
though, as I have ſaid, I am not ho- 


noured with a perſonal acquaintance 
with you ; fame will not permit any one 
to remain in ignorance of the merit of 
Mr. Fitzhenry, and the noble ſentiments 
contained in the letter before me, con- 
3 os PF | 
vinces me that the opinion of the mul- 
titude is not in this inſtance fallacious. 


Pardon my freedom—it is the privilege 
of age: there is no excuſe at my time of 
life for a want of frankneſs or fincerity. 
I am not inſenſible that praiſe is leaft 


agreeable to thoſe who moſt deſerve it: 
yet, ſituated as I am, it becomes neceſ- 


ſary to explain my motives in defence of 
mw conduct, as from the raſh judg- 
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warn 


ing world I do not expeRt to eſcape cen- 


ſure. | „ 
It may be 183 extraandlniny that 


I am ſo eager to beſtow my only child 


upon one, of whom I know no more 


than his name and character. 


Matrimony is at beſt a lottery, and no 


human foreſight can pronounce, be the 


proſpects what they may, whether they 


will be productive of happineſs or mi- 


ſery: I know that the former is not to 


be ſecured. by the ſplendour of rank; 
neither are love and poverty ſynonymous 
terms; at leaſt in any of thoſe inſtances 
where penury is the offspring of an im- 


prudent attachment.—I am either free 


from ambition or I have more than my 
neighbours.—If the latter, it has a very 
different baſis and direction—Titles I 
deſpiſe, and an increaſe of wealth my 
daughter wants not.— Tis to her hap- 
pineſs that J aſpire, in that alone conſiſts 


the ſum of all my prayers and wiſhes; 


and in beſtowing her upon a worthy man, 


I truſt that under the hand of Pro- 


vidence, I am promoting her felicity. 
Obtain therefore her father's conſent, 


and ” 
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and her own, and you may command 
that of one, who hopes to ſubſeribe her- 
ſelf by a nearer title than your fincere 
friend, 8 0 
CAROLINE BELMONT; 


LETTER LXXVIII. 


| MISS CLIFTON ro MISs- PARKER. 


] AM encompaſſed with riddles ! Fitz: 
henry's letter which I expected to 
chaſe away every cloud, and to be ſuc- 
ceeded by the chearing rays of the ſun, 
has involved the fair features of my 
friend in a gloom ſtill deeper than that 
by which they were before overcaſt. 
What taliſman could the letter con- 
tain to work ſo wonderful an effect! 
there is but one ſubject which could poſ- 


fibly be productive of ſuch a correſ- 


pondence, and that, or I am no conjurer, 
muſt be pleaſing. How to reconcile theſe 
contradictions IJ know not—ambition and 


love are oppoſite paſſions, and when ex- 


iſting in the ſame breaſt frequently give 


riſe to contending © emotions; but this has 
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nothing to do with the caſe in point 
Lady Louiſa is neither ambitious nor 
ſordid.— Perhaps the counteſs—No ! *tis 
her noble ſentiments which have formed 
the mind of her amiable davghter, whoſe 
happineſs I am convinced is the ſummit 
of her wiſhes, and whoſe choice I am 
certain, where wealth and titles are the 


only obſtacles will never on her part meet 


with oppofition—Lord Belmont indeed— 
but his actions have certainly abſolved 
his wife and daughter from every tye of 
duty and obedience towards him, and 
fhould he complete his career of vice by 
diſinheriting the latter, he will ſtill leave 
her one of the firſt heireſſes in the king- 
dom, as her mother was, when her father 
inſtigated by avarice and ambition, unit- 
ed her to miſery in the perſon of an un- 
principled profligate, that avarice how- 
ever, which» was inſtrumental in the ſa- 
crifice, now proves a ſecurity againſt 
ſome of the inconveniencies of her fitu- 
ation; Sir Richard, who ſcrupled not 
to barter the happineſs of his daughter 
for rank, reſerved his more precious 


re” inviolable, and ſecured to the 
3 _ countels 


* 
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Counteſs the unreſtrained diſpoſal of 
her own eſtates.— In ſhort, the more I 
labour to expound this myſtery, the 

more I involve myſelf in labyrinths and 
perplexity time which brings all things 

to light, can alone withdfaw the impe- 
netrable veil :—impenetrable even to me, 
who pals for a witch "ou know in my 
own country. 

The day 1 wrote laſt; having finiſhed 
my epiſtle (by which time the ladies 
were returned) I ran down ſtairs, in or- 
der to meet them and tumble over their 


bargains, as I knew they would call at 
ſome ſhops in their way. However, 
paſſing Lady Louiſa's chamber door, 
which was a third part open, I ſaw ſhe 


was very differently engaged; the magic 
| ſeal was broken, and ſhe was at that 

moment in the act of peruſing the im- 
portant letter. This diſcovery you may 


be ſure did not impede my flight to 


Lady Wilſon, I proceeded unheard, and 
found her ladyſhip as I expected enve- 
loped in gauze, &c.—we ſoon became 
equally intereſted : faſhion enſlaves us 


all, we are her votaries when we will 


not 
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not ourſelves allow it we paſſed our 
time in admiring the works of the ce- 
lebrated Madame , till our mo- 
nitors informed us hal there was but a 
ſcanty portion left, for the ſtill more 
important buſineſs of the toilet. That 
duty performed, we again met, but with- 
out heing joined by Lady Louiſa, whoſe 
non-appearance when ſummoned. to din- 
ner alarmed me. I durſt not ſpeak, nor 
had I time before her woman brought. 
apologies for her abſence, and informed 
us that a violent head-ache by which ſhe 
had been ſeized upon her return home, 
made her unable to quit her room. 1 
ſat a few minutes, but before the cloth 
was drawn flew to. my friend, whom 1 
found in a fituation which impeached the 
letter of being the true cauſe of her pain. 
She leaned upon one hand, whilſt the 
other held the enchanted ſcroll. She 
ſtarted at my approach, and a ſuſ- 
pended tear broke from its confinement, 
and rolled down that « damaſk cheek,” 
on which „ concealment like a worm 
& 7 th' bud,” did evidently “ prey.“ 
„ The 


, a 


* 


The letter was haſtily concealed, and 
the tear bruſhed away upon my appear» 
ance. I fat down and took her hand: 
her pulſe: beat quick, her boſom. throb- 
bed and, her whole frame. was agitated. 


„ How long has my ſweet friend been 


cc 
ce 


ec 


cc 
ec 
cc 
ce 
0 
ce 
cc 


indiſpoſed ? we have racketed I fear, 


too much for the delieaey of your 


% 


conſtitution.” 
« No. replied ſhe, ©« endeavouring 
to aſſume an air of compoſure, I am 
not materially ill; a trifling nervous 


head-ache torments, and renders me 


unfit for company; I am ſorry 1 


cannot attend you this evening, but 


the noiſe and heat of a public room 
dare not encounter.“ N 85 


By no means! it would be inſup- 


te 
te 
ce 
ce 


K. 


eagerly, „if you break your engage- 


cc 


6c 


portable; we will fit together: I will 


lay an embargo on my tongue, and 


though you may think it ungovern- 
able, I'll engage that it ſhall not 


diſturb you,” 
« Not for the world,” 0 ſhe 


ment you will offend me inexpreſſi- 


bly n I tell my friend without 
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e appearing ungrateful, that this unſo- 

elable pain makes me unfit for com- 

% pany?” 

e My dear Lady Louiſa,” ſaid * 
again taking hold of her hand, © have 

* we not long been friends? May we 

« not ſay wa e e 


« In * 2 our hopes the fears, 
Were to each other known; 

And friendſhip in our riper years 

* ' Uas' n our hearts in one?“ | 


e -Thea why my dat friend, this 
1 cruel reſerve? I too plainly ſee ſome 
© ſecret pain lurks in your boſom: a 
es trifling nervous head-ache did not 
* occafion the agitation in which I found 
% yon. Why will you not repoſe your 
t anxiety in the breaſt of one who by 
„ ſharing it might be ſome means of 
„ relieving it?“ 

« Oh, my Fanny!“ e ſhe, 
the tears guſhing from her eyes“ you 
« are too penetrating ! the ſecret, how- 
% ever, which I have ſo long kept con- 
te cealed through an inexcuſeable re- 
4 ſerve: ſuffer me ſtill to retain till I 

g can 
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« can regain ſome _—_— of compo. 
« ſure.” 
6 Your time my dear is mine, I ſeek 


« not your confidence to diſtreſs, but to 


© reheve you.” 


« Promiſe me then,” ſaid ſhe, that 


« you will accompany Lady Wilſon this. 


« evening, and be aſſured I will embrace 


« the firſt moment I am capable of the 
tc taſk, to diſcloſe to you every ſenti- 
«© ment of my mind.” 

Lady Wilſon now joined us. I foon 
however gave her a hint that company 
was irkſome, and we withdrew together. 
I had the moſt agreeable dance at 
Mrs. Warbleton's afſembly, that I have 
enjoyed of ſome time: my pleaſure how« 
ever was greatly damped by intruding re- 
flections on my friend's uneaſineſs, though 
I flatter myſelf it will foon ſubfide. 

I danced with Lord Clifton, an ho- 
nour which I know not how to account 
for, as he never before ventured to treat 
me with common attention in public: 
fomething whiſpered me that the ſupe- 
: Flor powers began to relax from their 
wreath 2 1 wiſhed to be ſatisfied whether 

there 
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there was any foundation for my con- 
jectures, and was ſeveral times inclined 
to make the enquiry, but pride checked 
the queſtion, and keeps me ſtill in ig: 
norance. * 

Lady Loviſa's quondam adinirer Hor- 
ton, is laying ſiege to an old maid nearly 
arrived at her grand climacteric ; but as 
the can reckon thouſands by her own 
date, they will ſuffice as good ſubſtitutes 

for youth and beauty. We had the good 
fortune to be the next couple to this 
laugh-exciting couple. Can a little 
ridicule be blameable on ſuch an occa- 
fion. The tender glances of the ena- 
moured ſwain. The modeſt timidity 
and frequent bluſhes which the conve- 
nient fan hid the want of, with the lan- 

guiſhing ſoftneſs of the antique fair one, 
were ſufficient to provoke a diſtortion of 
the contracted muſcles even of a Roman 
ſenator. 

The eldeſt Miſs Kiten, whoſe ami- 
able character you have heard from Lady 
Louiſa Stafford, is gone to Liſbon ac- 
companied by her mother: ſhe poor 
girl, goes for the benefit of her health: 

. the 


An wh 


the faculty fearing a tendeney to a con- 
ſumption in her conſtitution; but I ſin- 
cerely hope ſuch ſalutary methods being 
uſed in time, may be a means of pre- 
ſerving ſo valuable a life, and that the 
pangs Mrs. Horton ſuffers for the ill 
conduct of her ſon, may be repaid in 
the welfare and happineſs of her charm- 
ing daughters. 

The morning was far advanced before 
we came home and I could not hear of 
Lady Louiſa, as her woman as well as 
| herſelf had been long retired to reſt : 
you will ſcarcely believe me, when I 
fay this long epiſtle has been written be- 
tween two and four in the morning. I 
am ſo inured to raking, that I believe 1 
ſhall ſoon learn to live without ſleep : it 
has not yet attacked my health or ſpirits, 
though J am heartily tired of this con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of it, and we are to fol- 
low the ſame track till the middle of 
June. I find great difficulty in regu- 
lating my finances; the time I have 
ſpent here, has taught me more true 
cconomy than an age ſoberly paſſed in 

the country could have done divide 

my 
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my income into three allotments: the 


principal is devoted to my own expences 


in common: the ſecond to the uſe of 
thoſe who enjoy leſs of this world's ad- 
vantages than myſelf, and the third is 


a little ſum ſaved for the purpoſe of in- 


dulging myſelf in any extra- extravagan- 
6 N TE 
They laugh at me for doing my own 
millinery, and ſcoff at my waſhed gauzes 
I retort the laugh—tell them tis all 
envy—that I may wear any thing—till 
they ſilence me at once by denouncing 
againſt me the dreadful ſentence of vir- 


ginity in reward for my exactneſs. 


What trumpery nonſenſe have I writ- 
ten: I ſhould be aſhamed to retrace the 
ſteps of my fooliſh pen, if my ſleepy 


eyes would permit the taſk: therefore 


adieu at once, bon repos ma chere amie— 
Croyez. mci tout a vous. 8 
FANNY CLIFTON, 
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LETTER LXXIX. 
MR. yITzurnny TO bonp WESTVILLE. 


OU was a nden to the effects of 
the Counteſs of Belmont's unex- 
pected letter: conceive then the ſenſa- 
tions which accompanied me hither, for 
a deſcription of them, is not within the 
power of words. 
I arrived late laſt night and daun 


my old lodgings diſengaged, which was 


a fortunate circumſtance, as my mind 


was not ſuited to the hurry of an hotel. 


T ſent about two hours ago into Groſ- 
venor- ſquare, and in return received a 
moſt polite invitation, which J have ever 
ſince been preparing to accept; but you, 


who are perfectly acquainted with the 


paſſion of love can account for the fears, 


the apprehenſions, and various emotions, 


which in oppofition to my moſt ardent 
wiſhes, keep me from the idol of my 
ſoul. 

The chariot war}: 1 three times 
have I opened the door, ſhut it again 


and 
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and returned.--T fab I would not write 
till the interview ſo important to my peace 
was over; but in my preſentagitation (pa- 
per and a ſtandiſh lying invitingly by my 
ſide) ſcribbling was my only refuge: I will 
not however ſquander thus any more 
of theſe precious moments; _oe fly to 
receive my ſentence. 
Surely I may indulge a ray of ROY 

I have read and revered the Countefs's 
letter—could it be written without the 
conſent of her angelic daughter? there 
is ecſtaſy in the thought that it was not, 
and I will at leaſt for the moment che- 


riſh it. 
Farewell within the narrow compaſs 


of the preſent hour, is contained the fu- 
ture happineſs or miſery of your friend, 
FRANCIS FITZHENRY. 


LET TER LINX. 


MISS CLIFTON TO MISS PARKER. 


HANKS to the ſtars! thanks to 
the little blind deity! and double 


thanks to that angel incarnate Lady Bel- 
mont: 


mont: the ſun-ſhine of happineſs breathes 
on my lovely friend; and the little tran- 


ſient cloud that hung over her is entirely 


| diſperſed by—but hiſt, and you ſhall 
hear all in its due courſe. 
Four days from the date of my lac, 


her lady ſhip continued nearly in the ſtate | 


Ideſcribed, only with this difference, ſhe 
quitted her apartment, and even accom- 
panied us into public ; but her exertions 


were incffectual to the recovery of her 


peace. She fighed frequently and ſeiz- 
ed every opportunity to retire, as the 
greateſt comfort ſhe could enjoy. Me, 
ſhe particularly avoided, and if we were 
accidently left together, her embar- 
raſſment was evidently encreaſed. I fin- 
cerely repented the requeſt I had made, 
as inſtead of anſwering my wiſhes, it 
ſeemed to give a kcener edge to her 
pain, | 

Four days were thus paſſed, when, « on 
the morning of the fifth, as her ladyſhip 
and myſelf were ſitting in the breakfaſt 
parlour, (Lady Wilſon who is generally 


late, not being arrived) a card was de- 


livered from F itzhenry, with compli- 
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ments and enquiries, fignifying an in- 
tention of waiting upon us that morn- 
ing. Lady Louiſa's furprize was un- 
Affected, her tremor was exceſſive, and 
ber countenance emulated the lilly and 
tte roſe alternately.—“ My deareſt 
cc friend,“ cried I, ** endeavour to com- 
1 poſe yourſelf; I am no ſtranger to the 
de feelings of your heart in regard to 
** Mr. Fitzhenty; therefore let me en- 
er treat you to abjure this unkind re- 
re ſerve.“ 
d Ah! my Panny !” ſaid ſhe reiz 
*herſelf upon a chair, « you know not 
fue intricacy of my fituation.—After 
ee this letter, preſenting me that ſhe 
tc had received from him: what can be 
* the meaning of this viſit? Can he 
ze mean to inſult me?? 
cc Inſult you my dear No! Pl an- 
« ſwer for his veneration and reſpect; 
nor could any one but a woman in 
love have formed ſuch a ſuppoſition; 
the letter you have received is a proof 
e of a noble mind—as to his wvifit, let 
« that ſpeak for itſetf, I have not a 


e doubt chat the actions of Mir. Fitz 
9 « henry 


« henry will conſtantly accord with the 
« character his merit has acquired,” 

« Well!” faid the; ſtarting from a 
es reveric, „I believe — She was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Lady Wilſon, 
who rejoiced at the return of her fa- 
yourite, and anſwered his dard imme- 
e 


About two, the at gueſt ap- 


peared; ; twas with difficulty I perſuaded 
my friend to be preſent, and her coun- 
tenance ſpoke her emotions upon the 
rencontre, nor did the gentleman appear 


more compoſed: I wiſhed an explana- 


tion to take place, to put an end to their 
mutual perturbations, and was racking 
my invention for a plauſible excuſe to 
carry away Lady Wilſon; when a good 
natured mantua- maker arrived, and ſaved 
me any further trouble on that ſcore. 

I did not ſuffer myſelf to remain long 
an ſo obtruſi ve a ſituation; but crying 
Oh dear! I muſt ſpeak to Madame la 
Rae about the trimming of my boue ds 
Paris, ran up ſtairs vitement, leaving 


Lady Louiſa I dare ſay for the moment 


moſt horridly chagrined at my. flight; 
| I 2 however, 
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however, I thought I had left with her 
an admirable peace maker, and fo it 
proved; for, though when we met again 
The bluſhed, - it was not a bluſh of -dif- 
pleaſure, but ſuch an one as I ſuppoſe 
every ' modeſt damſel wears upon a de- 
<claration of love from the man of her 
e 5 
After his arp rture we 151. a os 
tete · d- lte: ſhe acquainted me with all 
the fluctuating emotions ſhe had ſuffered; 
how friendthip had decoyed her into 
love, and what miſery ſhe had endured 
upon the receipt of that letter, whick 
now augments her happineſs, as it is an 
inconteſtible proof of the writers diſin- 
tereſted affection. She likewiſe informed 
me, that her ineſtimable parent was the 
true ſource of the bright proſpects that 
awaited her that Mr. Fitzhenry brought 
with him a letter from her, wherein ſhe 
offers him the hand of her daughter, 
provided he can obtain her approbation 
and her father's. The firſt, he is in fe- 
cure poſſeſſion of, and the laſt I truſt will 
not prove an irremediable obſtacle. 


Lady 


2 . * , 
7 1 
a " io 3 * is 4 Y 
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This I write per permiſſion, all diſ- 


guiſe is thrown aſide, and I cannot even 


exult in the honour of being truſted 


with a ſecret. 


Lady L. ec for her nalf te re- 
ſerve, but accuſed me of. being equally 


culpable. I pleaded not guilty to the 


charge, and offered many weighty and 


_ cogent arguments in my own vindica- 


tion, amongſt which were the following 
—that whilſt her paſſion was the produc- 
tion of ſentiment and. efteem, and au- 
thoriſed by merit, ſhe had reaſon to che- 
riſh and glory in the flame. Mine, on 
the contrary, was rendered criminal by 


the baſeneſs of its object, and thoſe 


ſentiments which gave encouragement 
to her attachment, forbad the exiſtence 
of mine. Silence became neceſſary to 
my peace, and therefore I was certain ſhe 


could not wiſh the violation of it. Up- 


on which ſhe forgave me and applauded 
my rue, hoping it had proved N 


fectual. 


en certainly,” exclaimed 1— have 
45 <1 any of the marks e me do | 
| 11 look 


. FANNY: 
« look as if the little God had made 
« any great innovations of my peace? 
% Oh your ſervant, Madam! I ſhall 
ic not be more explicit than yourſelf— 
© Whatever may be my conjectures 
«& they ſhall be confined to my own 
1 breaſt”—ſo ended our converſation. 
« Oh! heavens! I fear her ladyſhip, 
% now ſhe is in the ſecret herſelf, will 
« be too arch for me. What muſt | 
© do“, ſet a thief to cateh a thief” 
vou know—kind chance direct met 
In the evening we went to the opera, 
attended by deary you may be fure 
kow pretty is the coomg'of theſe turtle 
doves lord fort! how I ſhowld hate 
to be fo ſhackledf—'tis ten times wore 
than matrimony itſelf —How preferable 
is the life of a ffirt—ſo degaree ! for jantor, 
fo debomair . Then fo much followed, 
with the pleafure of hearing fo many 
civit things, and the dear privitege of 
returning them with as many rude ones. 
All the beaux are her ſlaves : ſhe reigns 
abſolute: no one dare diſpute her do- 
minion What can be aw equivalent for 
liberty and her aan charms?—You 
will / 
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will i to think it is time to curtail, 
the liberty L give to. my babbling quill 
but you muſt not be ſaucy: for every 


moment in this region of pleaſure is pre- 


cious, though I know not a more agree- 
able method of employing them than in 
this intercourſe with you. 
Write ſoon; for in the way of debtor 


and. creditor, I may demand three letters 


before you again ſee the name of 
FRANCES CLIFTON. 


1 lettar from. Ate. Fitzhency to the 


' Earl of Weſtville, is not inſerted, as it 
contains merely a repetition. of part of 


the foregoing. His lordſhip's anſwer is 
likewiſe. omitted, as. being unneceſſary to 
the continuation of the narrative. 


LETTER LXXXI. 


MISS PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON, 


WW ARMLY do. I rejoice with 

you, my dear friend, in the 
happineſs. of dur truly amiable Lady 
Louiſa Stafford: my fincereſt congratu · 
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lations and beſt wiſhes for its continu- 
ance are her's. How few are the pa- 
rents, who like Lady Belmont, can turn 
their eyes from the falſe glare of rank 
and ſplendor, to the true and ſteady 
luſtre of merit, in their choice of an 
union for their fſucceſſors. 

Tou will be ſurprized to hear da 1 
have a remittance to make you of twen- 
ty pounds. Grace Foſter, the poor wi- 
dow whom you relieved from the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, by the advancement of that ſum, 
called upon me this morning to repay it, 
to which ſhe 1s enabled oy a 1 79175 of 
fifteen pounds. | 

The honeſt creature apologized FF 
the trouble the gave me, but ſaid ſhe 
durſt not keep the money till your re- 
turn, leſt ſome miſhap might tempt her 
to uſe part of what was not her own. 
She ſaid your money had brought with 
it the bleſſings of Providence, for her 
bufineſs had increaſed from that time 
incredibly ;_ that her profit enabled her 
to live very comfortably, and to put 
her two little girls to a day-ſchool : be- 
10 which ſhe had ſaved five pounds to- 
. Wards 


wards her debt, when ſhe recieved her 
legacy. How many are the delights of 
a ſincere friendſhip! whilſt the poor wo- 
man ran on in your praiſe, I ſeemed to 
ſhare with you in every eulogium as if I 
had equally deſerved it. 8 
I will diſpatch this immediately, nor r 
wait till I can exchange your caſh for a 
bill, as you accuſe me of idleneſs, but 
write again in a go. the or two and en- 
cloſe it. 91 
Time has at length produced me a 
comfortable eſtabliſhment. The Biſhop 
of —— and his amiable confort, have 
through the kind offices of my worthy 
friend, the Reverend Mr. L—, agreed 
to admit me into their family in the ca- 
pacity of governeſs to their three daugh- 
ters; and on this day month I am to en- 
ter upon my 'new employment. - Could 
imagination have painted a ſituation ſo 
defirable? Even your miſtaken kindneſs 
(pardon the term) muſt be fatisfied, 
| You will no longer regard me as the 
child of adverſity. So far from be- 
ing obnoxious to the ſmiles of fortune, 
42 e you 
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you mut conkeſs with me, that I am be- 
n its peculiar favourite. 
I have not ſeen Sir Edward and Lady 
Beville fince the mortifying viſit of which 
I informed you. —Mr. B. frequently raps 
at the door to enquire after my health; 
but we have only met once which was 
_ accidentally, in a walk with the two Mis 
Smiths. His appearance was ſo much 
altered, that when I firſt ſaw him I 
thought he had been ill, but his anſwer 
to the common compliment of How 
do you do” did not expreſs any indiſpo- 
ſition: yet his ſpirits ſeemed ſo much 
depreſſed, and his manner coincided ſo 
exactly with his looks, that I could not 
_ diveſt myſelf of an apprehenſion that his 
health was not in a perfect ſtate. The 
anxiety I feel on his account alarms 
me: yet what is there in ſuch a concern, 
more than friendſhip demands. 

I confeſs I dare not commit my ſenti- 
ments to a tos ſevere ſcrutiny on this ſub- 
je&t.—I ſhall not deſerve happineſs if I 
ſuffer ſo preſumptuous a paſſion to in- 
trude upon my peace. 


With 


With moſt ad love and com- 
pliments to Lady Louiſa, and Lady ? 


We belie ve me ever yours, a 
Maga PARKER: 


LETTE ER LXXXII. 
MISS CLIFTON To * 3 


1 SNATCH three minutes to pre- 
I vent the execution of your commiſ- 
ſion: inſtead of remitting the twenty 
pounds to me, be ſo good as to divide 
it between the two infants. I never in- 
tended to be repaid, though I wiſhed 
the poor woman to believe the contrary, 
as I thought it might prove a ſtimulative 
toher induſtry, and ſome malicious people 
accuſed her to me of idleneſs.—It is 
a horrid reflection on human nature that 
it is ever moſt prone to depreſs the fallen. 
1 gueſs however, that poor Grace knows 
her enemies, or ſhe would have taken 
the money to my aunts : but it was from 
that neſt of goſſips which ſhe encour- 
ages that I received my intelligence : I 
now rejoice that I was not influenced by 
7M _.- » tar 


nr 


their malignity : I knew the diſtreſs in 
which, by the death and inſolvency of 
her huſband, (who was a wheelwright) 
the poor creature was involved, and had 
various reaſons for doubting their aus 
thority. . 

Can my Maria enjoy any furdafaRion 
in which her Fanny will not ſhare ?—1 
do indeed rejoice as you will be depend- 
ent, that your proſpect is as bright as 
that ſtate will admit of: we are at pre- 
ſent in ſuch a ſtate of hurry and confu- 
fion that I have not time to expreſs my 
ſentiments upon this, or any other 
ſubject. Py 
Me are to have a magnificent concert 
here to-day : it may almoſt be called a 
feſtival of muſic : huge preparations have 
been making theſe three days, nor are 
they yet concluded. Partitions are re- 
moved, and orcheſtras erected in the 
room of bedfteads. To be fure the 
concert room is fitted up with the moſt. 
ſuperb elegance, which will, no doubt, 
be attended with a proportionate ex- 
pence. My head is almoſt diſtracted 


with the rout that i 18 made about it; 
IS 4 | whilſt 
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whilſt Lady Wilſon, who! is s called upon 
every moment to give freſh orders, is 
perfectly compoſed ; but I find it is an 
annual cuſtom, and ſhe is pretty well ex- 
perienced in the trouble, as well as the 
pleaſures which attend it. 

To-morrow is to be an idle day with 
us all, and I intend to tranſmit you a 
whole account of our gala: in the mean 
time —fje ſuis la Votre, 


. 


p. CLIFTON» 
EET-LER LAXEHNE 


FROM THE SAME .TO THE SAME. 


} 


00D Heavens! What an adven- 
ture! I can ſcarce ſo far colle& my 
| bewildered ideas as to be convinced T 
am awake; if I am, I was about an hour 
and a half ago ſeated in Lady Wilſon's 
little library with a volume of Thomp- 
ſon's ſeaſons in my hand, when the door 
was thrown open, and in ruſhed the 
wildeſt figure I ever beheld, ycleped 
Lord Clifton. I felt an emotion of fear, 


as well as ſurpriſe, at his ie 
FREIE | appearance 


. 
= ©. 
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appearance ; but before I could- utter a 
ſyllable he was upoa his knees, crying, 
Ob! my deareſt Fanny !—let me call 
ce you ſo; and forgive and pity my diſ- 
ce traction. This very moment am I to 
ce be baniſhed from your preſence, per- 
« haps for ever :—unleſs”—he pauſed, 
—but my aſtoniſhment ſuffered me not 
to take advantage of his filence—< In 
& ſhort” reſumed he, © my fate is at a 
cc crifis, and I muſt inſtantly. either be- 
&« come the moſt miſerable, or moſt ſu- 
« premely bleſt of mankind. My fa- 
te ther and mother have diſcovered that 


&“ attachment which I have not dared to 


« hreathe even to yourfelf 3 and their 
& rage is beyond deſcription ; but I diſ- 
« regard their violence :—let them 


« ſtorm: I abjure that deteſtable pride 


& which has alienated the worthieſt part 


« of their family from their affetion— 
& Let me repair their injuſtice—Oh ſuf- 


4 fer me to place. the brighteſt orna- 
tc ment of the name of Clifton in its 


6 proper ſphere—Fly with me my dear- 


46 eſt friend we will defy their unna- 
. rural perſecution.“ 
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cc What Sir!” ſaid I, not a little 


chagrined at this addreſs, „and have 
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ce 


you ptetended to honour with your 
friendſhip, one, of whom. you enter- 
tain ſo deſpicable an opinion Could 
you conceive that thoſe. admonitions 
which were given with the charitable 
purpoſe of drawing you from thoſe 
ſcenes of vice in which you were in- 
volved, and to render you a comfort 


to your parents, were meant to en- 


ſnare, to entrap, and to ſeduce you 
from your obedience to them? Am I 


not already the object of their abhor- 


rence? Why would you wiſh me to 
become deſervedly obnoxious to them? 
You know me not, if you think me 
capable of entering into a e | 
engagement: and I muſt further add,” 


continued I, © that although, ever Fee 


6c 
( 


<c 


my firſt meeting with Lord Clifton, I 
have efteemed him as a friend—Nay ! 
even as a brother—neither firuation 


< nor circumſtance could have empow- 


ce 


ce ” partiality,” 


ered me to make my other return for 


I was 
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. was then preparing to quit the 
room, when he rapturouſly ſeized my 
hand, and ſwore tremenduouſly that 1 
ſhould not leave him. — At that moment 
*he ſtarted at the ſound of a well known 
voice, which in a loud key cried, © where 
« js this ungrateful boy,” immediately 
accompanied by the appearance of Lord 
and Lady Carleton, followed by Lady 
Louiſa and Lady Wilſon; I confeſs the 
ſtrangeneſs of my fituation threw me into 
7 momentary perplexity, but a clear con- 
| ſcience ſoon reaſſured me, and making 

A a ſlight obeiſance I withdrew. _. ; 

Lady Louiſa flew to me upon their de- 
parture and related the ſequel of the 
farce. They loaded my poor cuz with 
invective, of which their civility to my 
friends could ſcarcely reſtrain them from 
favouring me with a ſhare. They accuſ- 
ed their ſon of deceiving them by pre- 
tending he was under an engagement 
with Lady Louiſa Stafford: he retorted 
upon them by alledging that his dupli- 
city was the offspring of their unnatural 
pride: that they had no occafion to be 
under = apprehenfions, for by G— 


their 
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their family would never be poſſeſſed of 
ſo bright a gem: for I ſcorned their al- 
liance as much as they could mine. This 
was all the contrition they could poſſi- 
bly extort from him: a cireumſtance 
which truly concerned me. The treat- 
ment he receives is calculated to ruin 
him: I am convinced his temper with 
gentleneſs might be led to any thing, but 
I fear the method they adopt wall have: 
a very contrary effect. 5 


This curious anecdote will not PR 


my engagement, or excuſe a breach of 
promiſe. A word or two of the concert 


you have a right to demand, yet theſe 


things are all ſo much alike, that I fear 
IJcan find little to 40 whrew "__ ac- 


ceptanee. 
The company aſſembled. about half 


after nine. The orcheſtra was filled 
with the firſt performers vocal and in- 
ſtrumental, and the muſic ſelected with 
the greateſt taſte, chiefly from the inimi- 
table productions of Handel. About 
twelve this entertainment ended, and was 
lucceeded by a magnificent ſupper, 
which was followed by a ball. The 
oy 8 whole 
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whole ended not till four in the morning. 
I danced with a young Captain of the 

Guards: a charming fellow, but inſuf. 
ferably vain: he had the hardieſſe to 
aſpire to the honour of Lady Lovifa's, 
hand, and met with the rejection he 
might reaſonably expect; he is freq uent- 
ly of our parties: I do. not know: whe- 
ther I have mentioned him before, if I 
have, you muſt pardon me for troubling 
you twice with ſo mere a bagatelle, but I 
find-adearth of ſubject, and am obliged to 
have recourſe to trifles to fulfil my con- 
tract: no incidents occurred worth relat- 
ing, or bon mats worthy à repetition: wit 
Efear is deceaſed; and good ſenſe, mourn- 

ing the loſs of her ſprightiy child, (el 
dom ſtirs abroad, 

The grand nuptials of Horton and 
the old damſel are over: and as this-let-. 
ter begins in the ſtyle of a novel, it 
Mall end as they all do, with a wedding; 
therefore adieu. 


FRANCES CLIFTON. 


„ oy 
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LETTER LXW. 


MISS PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON. 


OW. unſearchable are the decrees of 

Providence! How different are my 
preſent proſpects to thoſe in which LI 
ſo lately exulted My brother is re- 
turned — that event for which I ſo ar- 
dently wiſhed is arrived, but with ſuch 
attendant circumſtances as forbid me 
to rejoice : he left Bengal without re- 


ceiving my remittance: he would not 


have been ſuffered. to depart, had not a 
worthy friend who failed in the ſame 
ſhip paid his debts, and accepted his 
bond for the N upon his arrival 
in Engtand, * 

He is now in London, Aten af 
any ſupport, but what he derives from 
the benevolent hand of friendflip : and 
I have too much reaſon to apprehend, in 
the laſt ſtage of a conſumption. From 
his own letter you may form the trueſt 


idea of the poor fellow's fufferings. 1 


have 
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have taken a copy of it for your peru- 
ſal, and to that I muſt refer you., 
Tears have almoſt blinded me, and I 
can ſay no more than that I am, and 
ever ſhall remain whilſt I have life, your 
moſt * and 3 attached 
MARIA PARKER, 


SETTER IXRRY; 
eu. PARKER re MISS PARRER. 
* Lopov. 
MID DST the complicated horrors 
4 which attended that fituation I 
"before. deſcribed—amidft the perſecu- 
tions of creditors, the terrors of a jail, 
ſinking beneath diſeaſe, aggravated by 
theſe evils, and encreaſed by the malig- 
nant heat of the climate: heaven in its 
infinite mercy afforded me' an unexpected 
and almoſt miraculous relief, through 
the kindneſs of a young man, between 
hom and myſelf there has ever exiſted 
the moſt firm attachment, and whom in 
more proſperaus days I have had the 
happineſs of ſerving: he is an Engliſh- 
man 


* 
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man as well as myſelf, and employed in 


the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company. 
Fortunately for me he was at that critical 
juncture entruſted with diſpatches of 
great importance, together with conſi- 
derable remittances in ſpecie to his na- 
tive country: his generous heart had 


long commiſerated my ſufferings, and 
yearned to ſerve me, nor could he let 


this opportunity eſcape whatſoever dan- 


gers might. attend his humanity, with- 


out yielding to its propenſities. He 
called upon me one morning“ my dear 
« friend,” ſaid he, © I am going to 
« England -I cannot bear the idea of 
« leaving you behind a prey to all the 
„ horrors of diſtreſs, and I know your 
cc principles too well to ſuppoſe you ca- 
<« pable of defrauding your creditors by 
a ſtolen flight.—If a friend,” conti- 


3 


£c 


* 


nued he, „ would advance you the ſum 


« you have occaſion: for, could you be 
« anſwerable. for the repayment of it 


« immediately upon your arrival in 


England?“ “ Yes,” returned I, with 


with a figh, “ I have one reſource, -a 
secure one, in which, to the moſt ex- 


FE cruciating 
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v \cruciating torture of my mind I am 
« compelled to apply. I muſt rob the 
e moſt amiable of women to ſupply my 
ce own neceffities; with this only con- 
<c ſolation, that when delivered from my 
c preſent conſtraint ; if my native air, 
<< with the bleſſing of providence, re- 
«© ſtores my health and ſtrength, I am 
ce capable—ef many different employ- 
c ments, and the moſt laborious would 
cc he rendered delightful, by enabling me 
© to reſtore to a beloved fiſter a comfort- 
es able competency of which my calami- 
< ties muſt deprive her.“ Well,” ſaid 
he, „“ notwithſtanding the importance 
< of my truſt, I muſt obey the calls of 
& friendfhip.” 
Then relating to me the nature of his 
embaſſy, you ſee,” ſaid he, © T reſt 
* my honour and integrity upon your's : 
e more than my life I entruſt to your 
«* fidelity, —I will at all events releaſe 
ec you from the difficulties that ſurround 
66 you, upon the receipt of your bond 
« for the repayment, within a fortnight 
of our arrival in England,” . 
3 3 1 i - Any 
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Any attempt to give you an idea of 
my ecſtafy! my gratitude upon this un- 
hoped for deliverance would be fruitleſs. 
'Suffice it to fay, that after having paid 
on my account five hundred and ſeventy- 
ſix pounds we embarked, and our voyage 
was attended with no adverſe circum- 
ſtances, except that my health, which I 
flattered myſelf would receive benefit 
from the ſea, ſeemed ſo rapidly to de- 
cline, that I fear all the ſalutary effects 
of my native air will prove inadequate _ 
to reſtoring it to its former ſtate, My 
debt was encreaſed by my expences 
on ſhip board fixty-three pounds: my 
health rendering that frugality impoffi- 
ble which I wiſhed to adopt: indeed my 
_ preſent ſupport is derived from the ſame 
ſource, which reduces me to the diſ— 
agreeable neceſſity of urging you to re- 
mit me a ſpeedy order for the ſums I 
have mentioned, with a trifling addition 
for what I'muſt expend here, and upon 
my journey to Exeter, which I ſhall 
_ commence the moment I have diſcharged 
my obligations to my friend: and that I 
may live to return thoſe I owe to the 
| - - "RR 
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moſt affectionate of ſiſters, is the earneſt 
prayer: of her truly grateful and un- 


fortunate brother, % ns oy RY 
HENKY PARKER, 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


* LADY LOUISA STAFFORD To THE COUNTESS or 
BELMONT, 


O anſwer is yet arrived from my 
father : you, dear madam, no more 
than myſelf can wonder at this delay: 
a contrary conduct muſt indeed have ſur- 
© + prized us: but poor Mr. Fitzhenry who 
expected a reply by the return of the 
mail, either does, or pretends to ſuffer 
much from his diſappointment: I ſay 
he may pretend, for although I enter- 
tain an high opinion of his ſincerity, I 1 
take it for granted, that all. lovers ſay 
more than they feel, and wiſh to make 
our poor credulous ſex beheve in mira- 
.cles which never exiſted : he calls me 
cruel becauſe I ſmile at his 1 impatience, 


Many letters in this correſpondence are omit- 
ted, not being neceſſary to the n 


and 
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and declarcs that it is impoſſible I can 
love as he does, without ſuffering the, 
ſame apprehenſions and alarms. By the 
bye I am acquainted with a ſecret, of 
which he is not yet allowed to partake: 
he knows not how far the kindneſs of one 
parent makes up for the want of paternal 
tenderneſs in the other: he is  unac- 
quainted with the kind aſſurances, you 
have made me, that I ſhall not be ſacri- 
ficed to the caprice of one, who has 
never intereſted himſelf in my happineſs. 
The idea of acting contrary to the will 
of a father, in the principal event of life, 
in the general ſenſe is dreadful; but my 
fituation. I think is attended with ſuch 
circumſtances, as | muſt exculpate me 
from the crime of diſobedience. _ 
| Would you believe madam, that Lord 
Davenant (I mean Weſtville) is the in- 
timate and boſom friend of Mr. Fitz- 
henry, could you have imagined ſo un- 
equal a connexion? Yet he gives him 
the moſt exalted character: ſays he is 
poſſeſſed of an enlarged heart, and moſt 
benevolent ſentiments : his principles, 
though unfortunately vitiated in his youth 

OY GRE © - = 


—B t: 
by unlimited indulgences and licentious 
company, were originally good: and 
that he could now with the utmoſt joy 
declare that thoſe ſeeds of vice ſo early 
fown in his mind, were by the virtue and 
prudence of my friend, for whom I find 
he ftill entertains the moſt ſincere and 
fervent attachment, together with ſome 
| ſubſequent afflictions totally eradicated, 
and that he did not believe, that there 
now exiſted a more conſcientious worthy 
man; a change in which he moſt fin- 
cerely rejoiced: but that melancholy 
depreſſion of ſpirits which had taken 
place of his natural vivacity, deeply con- 
cerned him; and that he had with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity at laſt prevailed upon 
him, to come and ſhare in the diſſipation 
of the town. I thought,” ſaid he, 
e as abſence had failed, accuſtoming 
© himſelf to the preſence of Miſs Dud- 
« ley, as an indifferent perſon, might be 
c more effectual, at leaſt it was the only 
© expedient left uneſſayed, and deſperate 
c difeaſes juſtify dangerous remedies.” 
Laſt night a party was propoſed for 
Ranclagh; Mr. * 9 to me 


— 
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a. part, and enquired if the ſudden ap- 
pearance of his friend would not be diſ- 
treſſing to Miſs Clifton, as he knew his 
intention was to be there“ Not in the 
« leaſt,” replied I, I doubt not but 
« Miſs Clifton will ſee his lordſhi p with 
« the ſame compoſure, with which ſhe 
« meets-any other indifferent perſon.” 

Entre nous, I advanced rather further 
than my judgment warranted, but I 
knew it was the opinion ſhe wiſhed to 
be eſtabliſhed in the minds of all. 

I dropped no hint to Fanny of the ren- 
contre I expected, and Mr. Fitzhenry 
informed me that his friend was equally 
ignorant of our intentions: I own there 
was a degree of cruelty in our ſecrecy— 
I was ſpreading a net to betray my friend 
—but curioſity holds abſolute dominion 
over the female mind, and the little 
gipſey deſerved a trifling puniſhment for 
her reſerve. | 

We had been in the room ſome time 
before his lordſhip arrived, but as I was 
upon the watch, I believe he had not 
long been there before I diſtinguiſhed his 
graceful figure; he was in deep mourn- 
K 2 ing, 


* „ 
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ing, which together with a languor which 


— tr 


overſpread his countenance, added ne 
charms to a face, which before was cer- 
tainly the handſomeſt I ever ſaw. Fanny 
caught not a view of him till they hap- 


pened to paſs near each other. She was 


talking away in high ſpirits, being al- 
ways the life of the party—when ſtarting 
ſuddenly as from an electrical ſhock, ſhe 
ſeized my arm, trembled violently, and 


her face inſtantly overſpread with the 


deepeſt crimſon : the glance was mutual, 
and attended with nearly the ſame effect 


upon both parties, only that his lord- 


ſhip's baffled all concealment—he imme- 


diately applied a handkerchief to his 


eyes, and without ſpeaking to the friend 
on whoſe arm he leaned, turned haſtily 
into a different /part of the room. 

Fanny recovered her ſpirits better than 


T expected : but they were ſo mal agroi, 
and unlike that genuine flow of good 
humour, which diſtinguiſhes her from 
every other modern beauty, that I was 
ſurprized they paſſed current: indeed 
the whole occurrence fortunately eſcaped 
the notice of any one, except Mr. Fitz- 


henry 
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henry a myſelf. — The beaux would 
have been in deſpair: Miſs Clifton being 
certainly the object deareſt to them all 
except their ſweet-ſelves. 

Mr. Fitzhenry followed his friend, 
and neither of them appeared again till 
the latter end of the evening : the deepeſt 
melancholy was ſtill obſervable in the 
_ countenance of the latter, and his pre- 
ſence, notwithſtanding every precaution 
to diſguiſe her feelings, was n 
irkſome to Miſs Clifton. 
The Pantheon cloſes next week with a 
grand maſquerade: Fanny is delighted 
with the idea, and I think in the courſe 
of the laſt week, has fixed upon at leaſt 
twenty dreſſes, which have been in ſuc- 
ceſſion diſcarded ; ſhe ſtill remains unde- 
termined, and will, I'll venture to o lay, 
till the day arrives. 3 

I own curiofity will not ſuffer my re- 
own withes to be entirely idle on this 
occafion, but the ſlighteſt mark of diſ- 
approbation from your pen will be ſub- 
mitted to without reluctance, for be- 
lieve me, nothing can be enjoyed which 
Gone any degree of pain or diſpleaſure to 

| mT ol 
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ſo kind and indulgent a parent, by her 


grateful e wal 
LOUISA STAFFORD. + 


LETTER LXXXVII. 


MISS CLIFTON TO Miss PARKER. 


FNDEED Maria, I am at a loſs 
1 for words—your troubles affect me 
ſenſibly.— My ſpirits fink under them 
I cannot live in this ſtate of diſſipation, 
whilſt my friend droops under the ſtings 
of adverſity, from which my preſence 
might in ſome degree relieve her. On 
Friday I mean to be in Exeter. Think 
not that I make any ſacrifice in quitting 
my prefent ſituation: my friends are all 
that I prize in this metropolis: its charms 
are loft, novelty no longer ornaments the 
ſcene, and to entruſt you with a ſecret 
of which I wiſh I was not myſelf con- 
. ſcious; the ſudden appearance of Lord 
Weſtville has rendered it truly diſagree · 
able. I go no where without apprehen- 
ion, yet 1 dare not ſeelude myſelf from 

N | ſociety 
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ſaciety fon the fear of 1 impertinent con- 
jectures. ; 
Fitzhenry I god is his lordſhip' 8 3 
intimate friend, which impoſes upon me 
a painful reſerve to Lady Louiſa: but 
to my Maria, my heart with all its weak 
neſſes may be diſplayed; we will trans- 
fer our griefs to the boſom of each 
other, and who knows but we may waſte 
them 1 in the exchange. 45 
FANNY CLIFTON. | 


P 
+ 


L E T TER XXVII. 


MISS PARKER 10 Mrss CLIFTON. 


f WIr can 1 ſay in return 5 1955 
repeated inſtances of friendſhip: 

the beſt words would give a faint repre- 
ſentation of my feelings, and I am un- 
fortunate enough to want expreſſions, 
in proportion as I abound in gratitude, | 
Think not I will further oppreſs my- 
ſelf by ſuffering you to become a ſharer 
in my misfortunes: that indeed would 
be involving myſelf in real diſtreſs, in 
; compariſon of which every other is tri- 
5 ä vial. 
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F 


vial. Pain me notTentreat you by quit- 


ting Lady Wilſon a moment earlier on 

my account, your kind intentions would 
not avail; ; my reſolution, or obſtinacy 
(call it which you will) is inſurmount- 


able indeed I have no wants to urge 


the violation of it: I hade money to ſup- 
ply my preſent exigencies, and when it 


is exhauſted I can work for more. My 
brother's ill ſtate of health requires my 
_ preſent attendance, but thank heaven he 


is not ſo ill, as my fears had taught me to 


expect, and I truſt that his native air, 


with a tranquil mind, will reſtore him 
to my prayers: he has taken ſuch mea - 
ſures as will, I hope, ſecure the money 
1 remitted to Liſbon. It was ſome time 
before I could prevail upon .my ſelf to 
inform him of that unfortunate eircum- 
ſtance, tis lucky however, that I con- 
quered my reluctance, as his friend re- 
turns in the firſt ſhip that ſails eaſtward, 
and will joyfully tranſa& the - bufineſs. 
He came down with my. brother, and is 
ſtill in Exeter: his manner correſponds 
with the idea I had entertained from his 
- benevolence, and his honour and . inte- 
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grity diſplay themſelves in every inſtance; 
even till they deſcend to a tireſome minu- 
tiæ. I am very awkwardly ſituated in 
reſpect to him. Henry entertaining an un- 
deſeryed partiality for his ſiſter, thought 
that an union with her would amply re- 
compence the kindneſs of his friend, 
and actually had fixed upon that mode to 
cancel his obligations; not fuſpeCting a 
poſſibility of my declining ſo advanta- 
geous an alliance. The poor man by 
this means has (unfortunately for him 
ſelf) been perſuaded into a paſſion for 
me: AI cannot look upon the attachment 
he profeſſes in any other light, for I dare 
ſay the greateſt part of his voyage was 
paſſed in liſtening to my praiſes, and I 
ſuppoſe he came here pre-determined to 
approve the object of them. My bro- 
ther's importunities are extremely irk- 
ſome, and was I unacquainted with the 
real motive of them, I ſhould even ac- 
cuſe him of cruelty. 
Far be it from me to over · rate my poor 
ſervices: but I cannot help thinking after 
 whatTI have already ſuffered, I ought to 
| R$ 3% be 
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be exempt from this APY 8 
tion. | 
My expected nuptials engroſs the at- 
tention of the whole town: my kind 
friends have already taken upon them- 
ſelves the trouble of chuſing my apparel, 
making my ſettlements, and for ought I 
know, of beſpeaking me a paſſage to 
Bengal. Nay! I have heard ſuch ſtrange 
accounts of myſelf, that I can ſcarcely 
aver that IT am at this moment writing to 
you upon ferra firma. I am tormented 
from all quarters : my ſpirits fink more 
under theſe trivial vexations, which good 
ſenſe would deſpife, than they did un- 


der the real evils I have encountered. 


To add to my chagrin, Mr. Beville 
will not ſpeak to me; I ſaw him yeſter- 
day, when to my great ſurprize, he 


8 touched his hat, and walked on. What 


can I have done to forfeit ſo good a 


. friend !—I cannot think him infected 


with caprice, and am almoſt ready to 
condemn myſelf, though 1 know Hot 
for what. * 

Again I conjure you not to leave 
London, ſuch A proceeding would en- 
creaſe 
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envi my uncaſineſs : except the indiſ, 
poſition of my poor brother, I have no 
troubles but ſuch as are calculated to 
divert you and excite your raillery, and 
even thoſe will ceaſe with the meer 
of the Eaſt Indian. | 

You ſay you dare not ſeclude Wo 
from ſociety from the fear of imperti- 
nent conjectures : your removal at this 
juncture would afford much better ſub- 
je& for the ſpeculation of impertinence. 
Your coming (I once more repeat) would 
give me a regret, which if you could 
form any idea of, I am certain your 
Linfingſd would ſpare me, 
MARIA PARKER. 


LETTER IXXXIX. 


MISS CLIFTON TO MISS PAR J. 


| Wy a girl you are!—how you 
/ . overturn all my ſchemes and 
purpoſes :—but ſor your obſtinacy (can 
you think it deſerves a better name ?) I 
ſhould not have ſoiled this piece of pa- 
per, but have had the ſuperior pleaſure 
K | of. 
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of being advanced dome miles on m7 
5 roa! to E——. 1090 1 

What a commanding ayle the chit 
writes in! I have a great mind to dif- 
obey: but you talk ſo much of uneafi- 
neſs and regret, that Lhave not courage 
to rebel, and I fear muſt at laſt tamely 
e to your deſpotic ſway. | 

1 fee the whole character of your new 
IR at one coup doeil; I know the ve- 
ry cut of his coat, and can diſcover the 
multiplication table in every line of his 
countenance, with cent per cent writ- 
ten upon his forchead, which cauſes a 
contraction of the eye-brows—T'll hold 
a wager if he lends you, or borrows of 
you a penny, he items it in his tablets. 
— Tell me now honeſtly, is not this the 
man?—No you won't—I ſee you won't 
by that air of gravity—“ He is my 
« hrother's friend, and it would not be 
156 'right.”=True—and you never act 
wrong Vet Maria, you have rejected 
my friendſhip, and I will not ſuffer that 
e to be marked in your Lit 
of virtues. ein 5 8 | 
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On ſecond thoughts I believe I muſt 
_ adviſe you to accept the propoſal of 
your new friend, for I, who with a little 
glaſs can take a peep into futurity, ſee 
him encircled with diamonds, gold duſt, 
camels laden with treaſure, vaſlals at- 
tending his nod, and every eres of a 
wealthy nabob. 
Jeſting apart ſince I wrote aſt] have 
been-the verieſt mope alive—and: what 
now makes me prattle, is the very thing 
that gives you the moſt uneaſineſs—Poor 
Beville—Alas! jealouſy is a tormenting 
fiend! yet I am malicious enough to re- 
joice in your pain, good Sir.—Well ! al. 
though I have ſeen this flame kindling 
from its earlieſt infancy, I did not ima- 
gine its growth had been ſo rapid—lI fin- 
cerely wiſh you joy; but you are too 
prudiſh to own you rejoice in the diſco- 
very, and ten to one will not have the 
grace to thank me for the good news. 
—Poſitively Maria I foreſee better proſ- 
| pects merit 1 ere of A N reward ſooner 
or later. * 1 | 
I have done the fooliſheſ trick ale 
l trick !—and withal a roguiſh 
trick— 


trick A trick for which, by the laws of 
the land, I believe I might be tranſport- 
ed.—How would you like to ſee your 
poor friend ſhipped off, amongſt a tribe 
of malefactors to the coaſt of Africa? 
| —Oh! Lord there is no jeſting with a 
rope about one's neck ſo here follows 
the fincere and penitential (though not 
I hope the laſt dying) ſpeech and confeſ- 
Api of Frances Clifton, ſpinſter. 
Yes, my friend, I have violated thoſe 
tn of honeſty in which I was edu- 
cated, and have committed a theft 
| With ſorrow and contrition I confeſs, 
that I have feloniouſly and with force 
and violence, (though not againſt his 
will) carried away the n of a fa- 
vourite lap-dog. 
Vou 3 _ Sid I was of 
little Felix, and how you uſed to peſter 
me with the old ſaw, love me, love 
.* my dog; but you ſee it as infignifi- 
cant as all other old proverbs, for my 
love for the animal ſtill remains, though 
I deſpiſe his maſter : it has betrayed me 
into a very wrong action, which like all 
— 3 other 
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other illicit proceedings, brings with it 
its own puniſhment. = 
Paying a milliners bill oreparbory to 
my intended removal, Lord Weſtville 
paſſed the ſhop followed by Felix; the 
dear little creature recogniſed his old 
friend, ran into the ſhop, and was in my 
arms in an (inſtant : our careſſes were 
mutual, and continued till it was too 
late to overtake his maſter. I told the 
milliner that I knew to whom he be. 
longed, and would take him home with 
me, in order to reſtore him to the right 
owner; this was the firſt falſchood, that 
this new occupation impoſed upon me: 
1 was obliged to manufacture half a do- 
zen more in the chair to deceive their 
two ladyſhips—and very neceſſary they 
were thus I introduced my booty. 
See what a beautiful little as Te 
purchaſed.“ 
«© Oh he: pretty ctratdpet” 
Where did you meet with it ?? 
« What did you give for it?” 
Oh you muſt excuſe me there: you 
ee ſhan't accuſe me of having mote 


0 money than wit.” 
Lady 
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Lady  Loviſa ſtartled me by ſaying, 
e *tis ſtrange its ſo fond of you already; 
it does not en le a new hac- 
& quaintance.”' 
I did not recollect at 6rft hes 3 Wil. 
bon might probably know the dog as well 
as myſelf; but in that inſtance fortune be- 
friended me, for I believe ſhe totally 
forgets having ſeen one of any kind with 
his lordſhip. I am moſt afraid of Fitz- 
henry, and on his account keep it cloſe 
in my own room ; ſo that the poor thing 
has left good quarters to be my pri- 
ſoner. If T had not thought myſelf on the 
wing for the country, I ſhould not have 
been guilty of the theft: but now he is 
mine, I am determined not to reſign him 
if I can poſſibly avoid it. Suppoſe he is 
advertiſed ! what a pretty figure I ſhall cut, 
after the fibs and evaſions to which I have 
been reduced. I am ſo thoroughly conſci- 
ous of the many improprieties attending 
this mad action, that I condemn myſelf 
every moment, and wiſh with all my heart 
that I had not ſeen the dog, or that Thad 
poſſeſſed a grain or two of prudence. 
To- morrow I go to a maſquerade, for 
the firſt time in my life—I did think of 
1 5 n 
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it with great-pleaſure, but latterly I have 
been above half inclined not to go: 
however, I have at laſt after much wa- 
vering, fixed upon my dreſs, and when 
you read in the papers, the 6 mots 
and witty repartees of Fanny the gip- 
ſy, attribute them to your friend. You 
are the only perſon intruſted with this 
important ſecret, beſides our own fa- 
mily and Fitzhenry, who is to have the 
honour of attending us. He and deary, 
in compliment to me, have fixed upon 
the characters of Mirzan and Theodo- 
ſia, who with Lady Wilſon i in a domino, 
make up our party. MAT aa 
I have hitherto had the od be | 
to eſcape a ſecond meeting with Lord 
Weſtville, and to-morrow J ſhall have 
apprehenſions on his account, for in ſo 
great a crowd, and diſguiſed n 
his preſence can't affect me. e 
Write ſoon; let me know how you 
go on : though you will not permit me 
to ſerve you, you cannot prevent my 


being intereſted i in a thing that con · 
cerns 
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.cerns you, ani} remaining moſt edfaftly 
hp ſincere friend, elit wer 


r. CLI rox. 


. 


MISS PARKER To MISS elir rer. 


THAT * * ſhould I have believed. 

that had foretold, Miſs Clifton 
mould demean herſelf by the action ſhe 
has related? Could I ſuppoſe that ſhe 
Herſelf would inveſt the buſy babblers 
with a plea to ſneer at her expence, and 
her enemies to rejoice ; whilſt her real 
friends muſt grieve for an imprudence, 
ſo-ihcompatible with her good ſenſe ? 
What are the concluſions moſt natural 
t6 be drawn by people who are unac- 
quainted with your ſentiments ? Will 
they not conjecture that you detain the 
dog as a private invitation to the maſ- 
ter, to renew thoſe addreſſes you have at- 
fected to deſpiſe? Can you be ſurpriſed 
if the envious world exults, that the 
time is come, when the courted, the ad- 


mired, and adored Miſs Clifton, is re- 
duced 


* 


L 
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duced in her turn to make advances, and 
to ſolicit thoſe attentions, which ſhe had 
formerly rejected. Nay, you muſt par- 
don me, my dear friend, when I ſay 
that even my own opinion will coincide 
with theirs. upon this occafion: I have 
not ſufficient credulity to believe, that a 
fondneſs for a little inſignificant lap-dog, 
could make a momentary innovation on 
your ſenſe and prudence. No, believe 
me, (however you may flatter yourſelf} 
it was a lurking partiality for the owner 
of it, by which you was actuated. A 
partiality, which as ILhave myſelf wit 
neſſed your ſtrenuous endeavours to con» 
quer its influence, inſtead of condemning 
1 moſt fincerely compaſſionate, and fer- 
vently wiſh that time may be productive 
of ſuch a change, as will render the ob- 
ject deſerving of the diſtinction. 

Your wiſhes to renew the addreſſes of 
Lord Weſtville, might poſſibly be ex- 
cuſeable, from a firm conviction that he 
contemned his paſt vices, and that his 
morals were now become irreproachable; 
but in that caſe, T wiſh ſome better 
method had been adopted, than one 
which 


_ 
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which admits an interpretation ſs diſad- 
vantageous and contradictory to your ac- 
knowledged r candour and 
ſincerity. 
© Tf you think there is a . 
and warmth of expreffion in my lan- 
guage, which exceeds the bounds of pro- 
priety, attribute it to a friendſhip which 
ſubmits neither to bounds or limits: in 
my opinion the very eſſence and exiſtence 
of true friendſhip conſiſts ina free and un- 
reſtrained exchange of ſentiments. I 
am conſcious that my own actions are 
far from being impervious to the eye of 
cenſure, and I ſhould eſteem that perſon 
to be moſt my friend, who endeavoured 
moſt - aſſiduouſſy to convince me of my 
errors. inn on els iis 
I could ſcold you ar your unmereiful 
raillery on a certain ſubject, if my ſpleen 
was not entirely exhauſted; beſides an 
invincible repugnance to dwelling upon 
it, on paper at leaſt, for I muſt acknow- 
ledge my mind is too much infect- 
ed Brit. ' 
Our ſtranger has EY us; i eh 
would have been an effectual reſtorative 
N | to 
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to my peace, if my brother's health did 
not ſuffer by his departure. It was a ſe- 
paration, which ſeemed to be equally re- 
gretted by both parties; but poor Hen- 
ry, whoſe ſpirits have been long a prey 
to his diſorder, could not ſupport the 
acuteneſs of his feelings; in conſequence 
of which, he has ſuffered a relapſe: he 
mourns inceſſantly the loſs of his friend, 
and no and then reproaches me for my 
refuſal of him, which grie ves without 
offending me. Tis a conſciouſneſs that 
I have done, whatever duty and affection 
could demand, that ſupports me—Nort- 
withſtanding which my ſpirits begin to 
drop. ls it not enough to ſee the laſt 
remaining branch of my family ſinking 
into the grave—to be upon the brink of 
loſing a much loved brother, and of 
beholding myſelf a friendleſs outcaſt in 
the world, without the conſciouſneſs of 
adding pain to his diſeaſe, and embitter- 
ing. perhaps his lateſt moments yet 
| how could I have acted otherwiſe ?—Mr. 
J is poſſeſſed of worth and generoſity, 
and has nobly earned my friendſhip - 
yet I muſt own-he too nearly reſembles 
| 5 the 
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the outlines of your portrait, ever to 
have been the object of my choice, had 
my heart been free and diſengaged, 
Would it not then have been the height 
of impiety, as well as folly, to have 
forſworn myſelf at the altar, and to have 
bartered my peace of mind, for the 
unequivalent nnr of nn 
e | 
Pray oblige me by relivguithing the 

eareſſes of little Felix by reſtoring 
him to his maſter you will retrieve the 
approbation of your own Judgment, and 
at the ſame time relieve from no incon- 
_ fiderable wen the ee of Four 
Bncere friend, | 55 


MARIA PARKER, 
LETTER. I. 
1 — MISS CLIFTON To MISS PARKER. 

FY chichafiry is ſatisfied 000 maſ- 


A querade is over, and I have, thank 
Heaven! eſcaped the perils that attend- 


4 edit, 3 by ſpirits a are en i in > ſuch a 


ſtate 
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ate of agitation, that I can ſcarcely re- 
late to you what they were. 
The firſt fight of the motley. aol 
with the noiſe of bell-men, watchmen's 
rattles; ballad-fingers, &c. ſtruck me 
with a degree of terror and confuſion, 
from which I was ſcarcely recovered, 
_ when folly accoſted me to know his for- 
tune: I however, with the help of croſs- 


ing my hand, and other magical HOON 
e | 5 


Alas! *tis done - ſee the fates decree, 
Poverty and contempt muſt wait on thee, 


He turned his hobby-horſe, and with 
a whiſtle left me— I then eſpying Sir 
Harry and Lady Sycamore (the latter 
of which I took for Mrs. Crofts) began 
my occupation of begging, when a plea» 
ſant fellow in the dreſs of Ralph the 
miller's ſon, tapped my ſhoulder, cry- 
ing, oh, oh, miſtreſs have I caught you! 
He attended me cloſely, claiming a pri- 
vilege from his character; I enquired of 
Fitzhenry if he knew him, who anſwer- 
ed in the affirmative, and ſaid he was an 
intimate friend of his, whom he ſhould 

5 be 
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be happy to introduce to me in his own 
character ſome future opportunity; but 
was bound in honour, in compliance 
with ſome private reaſons, not to diſco- 
ver his name at preſent. This account 
encouraged me to treat my new acquaint- 
ance with more freedom, in which I con- 
ſulted my own gratification, for I never 
knew wit, good ſenſe, and true polite- 
neſs (which diſplayed itſelf even through 
the duſt of the mill) ſo agreeably blend- 
ed in the ſame perſon. If I could ever 
again be inſpired with the tender paſfion, 
I do believe this incognito would be the 
man: tis well perhaps that I did not 
ſee his face: though Cupid has not a 
dart in his quiver, capable of inflicting | 
a ſecond wound upon the. callous heart 
of your friend; we danced together, 
and I perceived no cloy upon the pinions 
of time; the moments flew with a ra- 
pidity ſo uncommon, that the dance was 
ended when I thought it was but juſt be- 
gun.—It had no ſooner ended, than my 
agreeable partner taking a French leave, 
vaniſhed like an apparition. Amazed at 
his ſudden elopement, my eyes were in 
0 CM an 
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an inqufitive poſition when the figure 1 
miſtook for Mrs. Crofts unfortunately 
paſſed, and a troubleſome vein of raillery 
tempted me to purſue her, and exerciſe 
my fortune - telling talent at her expence, 
for which I had the better opportunity, 
from the ſlight knowledge I had of her 
character. I had not been long thus en- 
gaged, when recollecting my impru- 
dence, I turned round and had the mor- 
tification to find myſelf entirely ſepara- 
ted from my party: I again followed 
Lady Sycamore, told her my name, 
and requeſted, that as ſhe was the 
only perſon I knew, that ſhe would 
ſuffer me to remain with her, till I could 
find my party; when to my infinite 
aſtoniſhment I was undeceived, the per- 
ſon I addreſſed was an entire ſtranger 
to them, as well as to myſelf. 
My diſtreſs at that moment was almoſt 
inſupportable. I beheld myſelf friend- 
leſs and alone, in the midſt of a multi- 
tude, The horrors of a deſart encom- 
paſſed with the howling of wolves, would 
have been an elyfium to the fituarion in 
which my own folly had involved me. 
Vol, II. 1 I wans 
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I wandered about in hopes of retrieving 
my loſt friends, but in vain were all my 
endeavours. I every moment encounter- 
ed ſome new impertinence, which added 
greatly to my terror, till my ſpirits be- 
ing greatly exhauſted, I ſat down in an 
agony of deſpair, in the midſt of which 
I obſerved, that the frightful Lady Sy- 
camore, who had drawn me into this di- 
lemma, followed and watched me with 
a vigilance I could not account for. 
Only figure to yourſelf half the horrors 
of my ſituation, and conceive my tranſ- 
port when I was thus accoſted, as I 
thought, by Fitzhenry: 

c My dear Miſs Clifton,” ſaid he, 
t where have you been? Your friends 
c“ have been dreadfully alarmed at your 
© abſence.” | 5 

Where are they,” demanded . ea- 
- gerly, „lead me to them, for heaven's 
« ſake I'm ſure they were not more ter- 
« rified than myſelf.” | 

Finding their ſearch,” replied be; 
„ unavailing, I have this moment pro- 
c cured them chairs, and promiſed not 

5 to quit this place till I found you, and 
PS "Ing c likewiſc 
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er likewiſe to attend you home myſelf 
«© Let us not loſe time continued he, 


« in compaſſion to their ladyſhips, to 
«© whom every inſtant will appear an 
cc age till they ſee you.” 

We paſſed therefore as quick as poſli- 


ble—charmed with the idea of being 


| ſafe, and of leaving a place in which 
I had ſuffered fo much anxiety, together 
with an implicit confidence in Mr. Fitz- 
henry, the improbability of their early 


departure upon an incident which would 
more naturally have detained them, never 


occurred to me. 


In the paſſage a voice at ſome diſtance 


cried © Stop nn, and unhand that 


« lady.” 
My companion took no notice of the 


exclamation ; but I who had not reco- 
vered my firſt alarm, cried “ bleſs me, 


« what's that ?” 
6 Oh nothing of any conſequence,” 


replied he, © ſome diſpute I ſuppoſe, 
e ſuch things happen continually at theſe 
* places,” hurrying me forward at the 


ſame time with encreaſed eagerneſs. In 


ſhort, as he was handing me into a car- 


L2 krilage 
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riage, a perſon in a Spaniſh habit ruſh- 
ed between us, and ſeizing the ſup- 
poſed Fitzhenry by the collar, cried, 


cc Traitor unmaſk, or receive the reward 


© of your villainy.” 

„What do you mean, fellow,” ſaid 
he, attempting to bluſter. 

Mean miſcreant,” reiterated the 
ather, «© Unmaſk I ſay, or turn and de- 
< fend yourſelf this inſtant at the ſame 
time enforcing his command by 3 
ing his ſword, which proved too 


reſiſtible a plea to admit of e 


verſy. The wretch judged it moſt pru- 
dent to ſubmit, and by raking off his 
maſk diſcovered me. vile and deteſtable 
Fitzroy. 

3 7E here!” ſaid my Rill —— 
champion; „ now depart, and if you 
« find yourſelf aggrieved, this will in- 


e form you where to find redreſs,” pre- 


ſenting him a card, which he accepted 
with the air of a coward, and ſneaked 


away. 


The Spaniard hes addreſling himſelf 


to me, who was more dead than alive, 
fad, 6 Madam, may I hope that the 


ce little 


1 
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« little ſervice I have had the good for- 


« tune to render you, will induce you to 
cc place ſome confidence in me, and to 
« entruſt yourſelf in my protection. 


« Be aſſured, though a particular motive 
ce obliges me to keep myſelf unknown.” 
As he uttered the laſt word, an acei- 
dental joſtle interrupted him, and by re- 


moving his maff effectually diſconcerted 


his plan, and threw me into a third 
alarm more dreadful that the former, 
by the appearance of Lord Weftville— 
my terror encreaſed too viſibly to be diſ- 
regarded, which however, I believe was 


perfectiy equaled by his lordſhip's con- 


fuſion: he ſaid ſomething I ſuppoſe 
with a view to calm my ruffled ſpirits, 
but he was not more able to ſpeak, than 


Ito hear—my mind was a perfect va- 


euum, every mental faculty was ſuſpend- 


ed; I was involuntarily placed in a chair, 
and conveyed ſafely to Lady Wilſon's, at 


whoſe door my reaſon firft returned, and 
I became ſuſceptible of a tranſport, of 

which nothing can afford an adequate 
idea, but a ſudden infranchiſement from 


the Jaws of death. By the light of a 
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lamp T again beheld Lord Weftville, 
who bowed reſpectfully and withdrew, 

Deſtined to receive another check 
upon my peace, an additional chaſtiſe. 
ment for my folly; upon entering the 
houſe I enquired haſtily for the ladies, 
and conceive my aſtoniſhment, when TI 
was informed, that they were not re- 
turned Good heaven's!” exclaimed 
I, “ is there to be no end to the miſeries 
& of this horrid night !-—Why did I go? 
« by my folly!-my imprudence! my 
c friends are at this moment miſerable 
© on my. account, and ſuffer all thoſe 
% torments from which I have ſo re- 
* cently eſcaped.” 
Lettice, who followed me into my 
chamber, urged and entreated me to 
take that reſt my agitated ſpirits requir- 
ed, but my thoughts were haunted by 
the diſtreſs of Lady Louiſa, and Lady 
Wilſon, by a train of reproaches too keen, 
to ſuffer me to * n her ſalutary 
advice. 

The wheel of time ſeemed (loaded 
with the weight of my feelings) almoſt 


to have loſt its motion. In the moſt 
| cruel 
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cruel and agonizing ſtate of impatience, 


I paſſed three tedious hours, when the 


dreary ſound of the watch was accom- 
panied by the delightful one of thoſe 


voices, I ſo much longed to hear. No 

muſic was ever ſo delightful to the ear, 
as our mutual ſalutations were to each 

bother at that moment. 

__ Notwithſtanding it was then paſt fix— 


their joy at finding me unexpectedly ſafe, 


with a general recital of difliculties and 
alarms, employed another hour. Their 
adventures not being ſo replete with in- 


cident as mine, and conſiſting chietly in 
fruitleſs ſearches and enquiries for the 


. poor loſt ſheep; 1 ſhall only ſay, that 


their horror upon being at laſt obliged 


to return home in a ſtate of uncertainty, 


or rather indeed, with a firm conviction: 


that ſome evil had befallen me, was by 


no means inferior to any thing I had * 


ſelf endured. 

The friendly Fitzhenry who returned 
with them, juſt heard of my ſafety, in 
which Lam ſure he ſincerely rejoiced, and 
departed as the hour required : his kind 
ant; on my account demands my 

„ wartet 
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warmeſt gratitude, in addition to that 
eſteem, which as a tribute to his merit, 
no one who knows him can withhold. 
Lady Wilſon whoſe ſpirits bid defiance 
to fatigue, fulfils an engagement to-day, 
which Lady Louiſa and: TY are com- 
pelled to break. 

What a e bon avis I 82 a 

a ſecond time from the hands of villainy! 

How inſerutable are the decrees of Pro- 
vidence! How grateful ſhould my heart 


be for its divine ſupport. Is it not ex= | 


traordinary that one enemy to my peace, 


| ſhould have been made an inſtrument in 


ſecuring me from the fnares of another.— _ 
Will you not call me a murmurer Ma- 
ria, when I ſay that I with I owed my 
deliverance to one, from whom I never 
received an inſult: it is oppreſſive to be 
ſenſible of an obligation united with 
contempt and abhorrence—yet what a 
bleſſing was his timely interference—no- 
other help was near to have refcued me 
from the net that was ſpread for me. 
Mr. Fitzhenry informs me, that the 
diabolical Fitzroy has thought proper to 
* this convenient * to pay a 
N viſit 


4 uiy 


viſit to the continent, and actually com- 


menced his journey rhither early 8 


morning. | 
Write to' me Maria, tell me the true 


ſtate of your brother's health and your 
own. I hope you do not ſtill ſuffer the 
perſecutions of the Eaſt Indian—what an 
uniformity of mind and evenneſs of ſpi- 
rits you are poſſeſſed of! with what mag- 
nanimity you ſupport yourſelf under 
affliction! how different from your Fan- 


ty ! even a tranſient ſhock keeps its hold 


upon her mind, overturns the little for- 
titude ſhe poſſeſſes, and deprives her of 


that vivacity, which is apparently ungo- 


vernable. Do not accuſe me of flattery, 
for I am far from being diſpoſed to flat- 


ter: 1 am a ſtupid mope; out of hu- 


mour with myſelf and every body; yet E 
muſt ſay, that I have always thought you 
was born to be envied, and I now moſt 
ſenſibly feel the juſtice of the remark, 
FANNY CLIFTON. 
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LETTER Xcll. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


OO my Maria! I have this moment 
received your letter land am 1 
then ſo very culpable? Oh! yes I feel 
the juſtice of your reproaches, and am 
ready to acknowledge that I am ſelf-con- 
victed. Think not that I am offended at 
your warmth, tis the pure and genuine 
_ glow of fincere friendſhip which breathes 
through every line ; every ſentence is a 
convincing teſtimony, that you do not 
_ only ſee my errors, but feel for them, 
with more than a ſiſterly affection, and 
. proves me doubly guilty in wounding a 
breaſt, already ſo heavily oppreſſed with | 
affliction. Yet think not, I implore you, 
that it was any ſiniſter view, which be- 
trayed me into ſo flagrant a breach of pru- 
dence:—No! heaven knows with what 
fincerity I proteſt, that, at the very mo- 
ment in which I committed that act 
of folly, by which I am degraded in 
my own opinion as well as in yours, 


had 


5 
v 


bad Lord Weſtville renewed thoſe. pro- 
feſſions, of which you was a witnels, 
they would have met with a ſimilar re- 


ce ption. 

Even the ſtrict attention WE which I. 
guard my dearly purehaſed favourite, 
from the view of any but our own fa- 


mily, will I hope prove ſome evidence. 


of my ſincerity. Nay, the little innocent: 
itſelf, ſhould pay for my indiſcretion with 
its inoffenſive life, rather. than I would: 
ſupport an idea of a diſcovery.—My in- 
tention (TI again repeat) of leaving town 
immediately, by removing one difficulty, 
gave an unfortunate ſanction to my folly : 
—therefore your ladyſhip you ſee was in 


ſome degree acceſſary, and cannot cer- 


tainly refuſe to aſhſt in extricating me 
from the difhculties, that have ariſen from 
my 1mprudence. 


Tis impoſſible to profit by your ad- 
vice: how can I reſtore the dog without: 


a diſcovery ? which would be a certain. 
means of giving birth to a conjecture, 
which is the only ſource of my appre- 


henfions—a thought has juſt occurred to 


me, which if it meets with your con- 
3 currence, 
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currence, will effee ually remove my 
fears and all danger of 4 detection.—I 
have a defign even upon you—my aim 
is to make you an accomplice—a receiver 
of ſtolen goods—true it is, that we no 
| ſooner fall from the rule of right, than 
we ſeek to corrupt others, and ſeduce 
our friends to a level with our unworthy | 
ſelves. _ | 
Notwithſtanding my 1 fome- 
thing muſt be done, and ſelf-intereſt 
_ pleads ſo powerfully, that unleſs I receive 
4 negative to my ſuit by the return of poſt, 
you muſt prepare to welcome little Felix, 
who I am certain will find as kind a 
miſtreſs in you as the one he leaves, with 
the ineſtimable advantage of liberty. 
His confinement is much wondered at, 
and I am laughed at for my extraor- 
dinary treatment of him. | 

The other day to my great mortifica- 
tion, one of the teizing race of morning 
viſitors, in order I ſuppoſe, to ſupply 
matter of converſation, brought her lap- 
dog: it was a beautiful animal to be 
ſure, and was of courſe much admired” 
by us all, till Lady Wilſon called upon 
| me 
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me to produce mine to rival its perfec- 
tions; chagrined as I was, my brain was 
not ſo prolific as to afford me an excuſe, | 
and I was obliged to comply with the 
requeſt, offering up a ſilent petition to 
fortune as T went, that it might be his 
firſt introduction to the good rr be- 
low. | 
As I was returning with the little 
creature in my arms, we met grimalkin 
upon the ſtairs—a lucky thought at that 
moment preſented itſelf, I ſet down my 
charge, and encouraged him to bark at 
the poor mouſe-kilter, and make as much 
noiſe as he was able: the ſcheme took, 
the fray ſoon cauſed an alarm in the 
room TI had left, and Lady Wilſon open- 
ing the door, begged that I would take 
Felix away, for that Mrs. H. trembled 
for little Muff, and vowed ſhe would 
not expoſe him t to ſuch a fury for the 
univerſe. Ha 
Lou fee the perpetual perils that ſur-. 
round me I- thank my ftars, Fitzhenry 

is often followed by a dog as big again 

as mine, ſo that to ſecure myſelf from 

detection on that quarter, I have only to 
5 aſſume 
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aſſume an. affected air, and cry, Lord, 
the dear little thing would be devoured, 
by ſuch an enormous monſter. : after all, 
L live in continual ſlavery to * fears on 
his account. f ä 3 

Let your ae. for. once. e 
over your prudence, and grant my 
prayer: it will be a conſiderable relief to 
my mind, which has not recovered the 
ſhock. it ſuſtained at the maſquerade :. 
my, ſpirits continue wenderfully depreſ- 
ſed, nor can my utmoſt efforts reſtore 
them to their former ſerenity. 

As I cannot reſerve a thought from. 
you, I acknowledge the ſeverity, with. 
which I have been accuſtomed to regard, 
the principles of Lord Weſtville is, 
greatly relaxed by a review of his con- 
duct the other night: ſufficiently, ſo to 
undermine my peace, though you may. 
credit me, when I declare my opinion is, 
not ſo far reverſed, as to create a wiſh. 
for the renewal of addreſſes I. never af- 
fefted to deſpiſe—No, inferior as I am to. 
merit like your's, I am above the mean- 
neſs of diſſimulation, and if you know me. 
not, 1 am unacquainted with myſelf. 

I grieve 
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I grieve for your brother's relapſe, 
and for your encreaſed concern. I long 
to be with you, but Lady Wilſon claims 
the performance of my promiſe, and 


Lady Louiſa inſiſts upon my attendance 


on an event, which will probably take 
place upon the expiration of our preſent 
viſit; but if my company can. afford you 
the ſlighteſt conſolation my dear Maria 
ſpeak—every other conſideration would 
vaniſh before that of giving comfort to 
a friend in affliction, particularly one ſo 
truly dear to her | 

| F. CLIFTON. 


Upon ſecond thoughts I will ſend the 
dog immediately, if he is a troubleſome 
gueſt, conſign him over to my aunt, to 
whom I ſhould have ſent it without he- 
fitation, had [ been ſure ſhe would take 
care of him, 


LE I. 
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18 M388 MOSTYN TO LADY LOUISA. STAFFORD. 


De and honoured madam, 
XERT your utmoſt fortitnde to 
| ſupport a. ſurprize Ila ſurprize 

equally fravght with pain and pleaſure ! 
Prepare to receive the bleſſing of a 
returning penitent, and ah! why muſt 
J add, dying father. 
I have only time to inform you that 

the Earl of Belmont lies in a languiſhing 
ſtate at the houſe. of his ſteward: the 
fatal conſequence of a duel, in which his 
illicit amour involved him. He cannot 
yet reconcile his tortured mind to the 
idea of an interview with his injured 
counteſs, who in emulation of divine 
mercy, has tendered to him the hand of 
forgiveneſs, and even ſues to be admitted 
into his pretence.Vour ladyſhip he 
wiſhes to ſee, yet dreads your . 
ance. | 
You will receive this by an expreſs, 


which will not arrive many hours before 
my ſelf, 
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myſelf, who by order of the counteſs, 
am to have the honour of accompanying 
you hither, —Her ladyſhip defires that 
you will ſuffer Mr. Fitzhenry to attend 
you: Tam with the moſt profound re- 
ſpect and unbounded 1e pe ey 
lag Fogg 3 "OF 
devoted forvanr; 
CATHERINE des x. 
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MISS PARKER TO MISS CLIFTON. 


1 Felix is arrived, and not the 
worſe for his journey: the perſon 
with whom you entruſted him, did not be- 
tray the confidence you repoſed in him: 
they ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied with each 
other, and parted with mutual reluctance. 
Could you ſuppoſe that coming from 
you, he could poſſibly prove an unwel- 
eome gueſt to your Maria, even had the 
entertained the ſtrongeſt antipathy to the 
canine race in general, and a greater re- 
verſe to my ſentiments cannot be ſup- 


prey for you know I am fond of them 
even 
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even to a weakneſs, and at this juncture 
this new companion is partieula.ly valu- 
able: I flatter myfelf his little playful- 
neſs will beguile me of many moments, 
which without him would be ſpen. .n 
tears. . | 5 
I. rejoice that you was not offended at 
the warmth of my laſt; yet I could not 
bave impoſed any reſtraint on my honeſt 
pen, even on pain of the heavy puniſh- 
ment of your diſpleaſure : and I cannot 
help adding one hint more to the ſame 
purpoſe, you do not yet ſee all the dilem- 
mas which one error has plunged you: 
vou have not confidered that Felix is 
better known here than he can poſſibly 
be in ſo extenſive and populous, a place 
as the metropolis; he has already been. 
recognized for Lord Weſtville's dog. 
I. was, however, luckily prepared for 
the attack. by which means, without a 
falſehood,. I have hitherto.fecured him 
from a diſcovery. I ſaid, a friend. had. 
ſent him to me: that 1 had before ob- 
ſerved an extraordinary ſimilitude be- 
tween him and Lord Weſtville's Felix, 
and that I therefore called him by the. 
ſame 


# 
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fame name—you are really obliged to 


me for nothing leſs than ſcreening you 


from the ill-nature of the world, ſhould 


induce me to deſcend even to evaſions, 


which are too nearly allied to downright 


falſchood, not to degrade any one by 
whom they are practiſed: I am even 
doubtful whether they are not more per- 
nicious, they are equally the offspring 


of deceit, and dreſſed with more artifiee, 


their effect is more certain. 
I need not, I think, inform you that 


my brother is better, or rather that this 


is one of his better days, for I cannot 
help reflecting, that theſe flattering 
gleams have never been of 1 dura- 
tion. | 

Colonel Calcot i e 150 me 
his chariot to take him into the air; it 


is now at the door for that purpoſe, 


which obliges me to quit this employ- 
ment more precipitately than I wiſhed, — 


Adieu therefore my dear friend: believe 


| that you have none more fincere than 
Your | . | [Ea 
| MARIA PARKER. 


L E T. 
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LETTER XCV. 


: 


LADY LOUISA STAFFORD ro MISS CLIFTON. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fatigus 

J have ſuffered both in body and 
| mind, fince I took leave of my kind 
friends in Groſvenor-ſquare; J cannot 
ſeek repoſe till I have in ſome degree 


relieved my - Fanny's friendly anxiety, 


by informing her tharT reached Belmont 
Caſtle without any accident or inconve- 
| Hience, except what proceeded from an 
_ agitated mind, and an ability to take. 

any refreſhment on the road. | 

Miſs Moſtyn's repeated affurances, that 
my mother's ſpirit, fapported by her 
wonderful fortitude, had enabled her 
to encounter the ſhock ſhe had fo re- 
_ cently received, with ſtability and com- 
poſure, had not effectually removed my 
apprehenſions for her health, till her ap- 
peatanee demonſtrated the truth of them: 
ſhe received me with a ſerenity far be- 


yond my expectations: in her eyes beam- 


12 the * of her ſoul.—She re- 
turned 
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turned thanks to Providence for granting 
to her Louiſa the bleſſings of a father, 


and ſupplicated the divine mercy, by 


prolonging his life, to afford him an op- 


portunity of atoning by the future for 


the miſconduct of the paſt. I fear by 
what I am informed, I ſhall but find a 


parent, to be more ſenſible of his lofs. 
During our journey hither, Miſs Moſ- 
tyn obliged me with a recital' of every 


circumſtance with which ſhe was ac- 
quainted, concerning my poor father's 
ſadden return to England, and his pre- 


ſent melancholy fituation. 


Returning home unexpectedly, he 
met a gentleman coming from his miſ- 
treſs's apartment: fired with jealouſy, 
he accoſted him in the moſt opprobrious 
language, in conſequence of which, re- 
tiring to more convenient ground they 


fought, and both unfortunately aimed 


too well; the French chevalier being 
killed upon the ſpot, and my father 


wounded ; though-not ſo materially as to 


prevent an immediate flight, in which 
he was accompanied by a truſty ſervant, 
who _ attended him from his infancy: 

it 
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it was this worthy creature who firſt pro- 
poſed a return to the caſtle: his maſter 
at firſt ſhuddered at the idea, proteſting 
that he would rather meet inſtant death 
than his injured wife : but honeſt An- 
thony zealouſly purſued his entreaties; 
and at length with much difficulty wrung, 


from him a conſent to paſs a ſhort time 


in this neighbourhood, even though it 
were in diſguiſe, in order to make en- 
quiries into the preſent ſtate of the fa- 
mily :—but, alas! the day after his ar- 
rival, he found himſelf utterly unable to 
proceed: his wound having been ne- 
glected, together with the perturbation 
and affliction of his mind, brought on a 
fever, from which there is not yet any 
hopes of his recovery. Poor Anthony, 
diſtracted at the ſituation of his maſter, 
ſeeing him unattended and unaccom- 
modated even with the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life, ventured contrary to his 
repeated commands, to preſent himſelf at 
the caſtle, and make a diſcovery of what 
he had even pledged his life to conceal : 
at the 3 time aſſuring my mother, 


that het appearance, or an idea that ſhe 
| 135 was 
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Was acquainted with his return, would 


deſtroy the effect of every effort to re- 


dieve him. In the firſt moment of her 


aſtoniſhment and diſtreſs, ſhe knew net 
| how to act; but ſoen xecollecting herſelf, 
| ſhe ſent for the ſteward and his wife, who 
are elderly people, and have lived many 
years in the family, and for whom my 
father in his youth had almoſt a filial 
attachment; my mother inſtructed them 


to viſit him, as having heard accidentally 


of his return, and to uſe their utmoſt en- 
_ deavours to perſuade him to remove to 


their houſe, where they could themſelves. 


attend him—and might find ſome op- 
portunity of hinting to him her know- 
ledge of his return, with her defire to 
viſit him—all which has been done to my 
mother's entire ſatis faction, except that 
the laſt propoſal was received by my 
father, with horror and emotions which 
encreaſed his diſorder—he has however 
conſented to Tee Mr. Wallace, and ſeems 
much gratified by his attendance : thank 
heaven] he will now want no human 
aſſiſtance, but all the care and medical 
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{kill of che Lake will 1 fear pfove In 
effectual. 12 

The various and ductuating emotions 
which diſturb my mind, on the expecta- 
tion of the awful interview for which I 
- muſt prepare to-morrow, deſtroys. every 
hope of repoſe, and I would rather 
ſoribble the night away, than retire to my 
pillow. 

I cannot help e one ſubject 
which affords me infinite happineſs: my 
- mother's | moſt ſanguine expectations 

ſeem to be perfectly anſwered in Mr. 
Fitzhenry: ſhe ſeldom forms haſty con- 
clufions, but in this caſe, one hour ap- 
pears to have ſufficed for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a violent friendſhip—you can- 
not imagine how I rejoice—don't laugh, 
when I ſay a preſentiment aſſures me, 
ſhe will never have cauſe to change her 
ſentiments. 

My beſt thanks mall wait upon 3 
Wildon by the next poſt: ſhe will I am 
ſure pardon the precedence I give to the 
fizſt friend my heart acknowledged : in 
the mean time, aſſure her of my moſt re- 


ſpectful n, and believe that my 
5 dear 
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dear Fanny has not 2 more truly aſſec- 
tionate e than her - 
WES | © LOUISA STAFFORD. 


"LETTER XCVI. 
| | / uss CLIFTON ro ICs PARKER. ; 
WI have ſuddenly loſt the com- 


pany of Lady Louiſa Stafford, in 
conſequence of the unexpected return of 


the Earl of Belmont, an event which 


would have been productive of joy and 
happineſs to his daughter, was it not 
checked oy: the fear of n him for 


ever. 
A duel, in which he was involved bye 


the inconſtancy of his miſtreſs, and in 


which he killed his antagoniſt, drove him 


from France: and he had but juſt arrived 
in the vicinity of his own houſe, when 
he was attacked with a violent fever, 
from which he is not expected to re- 
cover: be is a ſincere penitent—heaven 


grant his preſent fufferings may expiate 


his paſt offences! The counteſs who is 


certainly more than half an angel, for- 2 
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gives and apparently forges the ; injuries 
ſhe has ſuſtained. 1 Bu 902 
J. could, . Maria perceive With 
half a glance the better health of your 
brother. The whole ſtile of your epiſtle 
indicated returning chearfulneſs, in which 
I moſt feelingly rejoice :—you cannot 
experience an encreaſe of happineſs 
without your pilfering friend coming in 
for a ſhare of the bleſſing: indeed I do 
not at preſent enjoy much of my own. 
Tis ftrange! out of the great ſtock of 
vivacity IT have loſt, that I cannot re- 
gain one atom.—Lady Louiſa's :depar- 
ture has added to my ſtupidity, and 1 
follow Lady Wilſon into public with- 
out partaking of any amuſement what- 
Me were at a rout yeſterday, and who 
ſhould we find there but Lord Weſt- 
ville, — tis a riddle to me that we never 
met before: I forgot to tell your lady- 
ſhip that he has entirely loſt that arch- 
_ * neſs which gave your penetrating lady- 
| ſhip an unfavourable opinion of his mo- 
rals; he has exchanged it for a look of 
the. utmoſt languor and ſoftmeſs.-mhich 
I fear 


* 


_ 


* 
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T fear wil not be of long duration 


—grief will wear off, and he will: dege- 


nerate into-his former ſelf—beſides: he is 


violently in love J find, which is a won- 


derful reſtorative: his nuptials with La- 


dy Bab' Hartley, are only poſtponed till 
the period of mourning is expired They 


fay ſhe is an agreeable ſenſible woman; yet 
Town I perceive nothing very ſtriking 


in her appearanee. 


That coxcomb in the gurt I men 


ons to you, is become my perpetual 


torment : his vanity diverted me, and F 


humoured it; it is- very provoking that 


one cannot bruſh away theſe butterflies 
at will: I thought laſt night I ſhould 


have died with chagrin at his imperti- 
nence; he attached himſelf to my el 
bow the moment I entered the room; 
and all my endeavours to get quit of him 
were ineffectual: : that behaviour which 
I thought calculated to keep him at A 


diſtance, . only ſerved to increaſe his aſ« _ 


ſurance; and he had the impudence to 
aſk me, in the hearing of Lord Weſts 
ville, (which, however, did not concern” 
me in the leaſt) by what part of his 

#3 M 2 conduct 
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conduct he had forfeited my former 
kindneſs: how he had incurred a cruelty 
fo foreign to his hopes, the continuance 
of which muſt inevitably devote him to 
deſpair and miſery. His lordſhip gave 
the fellow. a look of ineffable diſdain, 
and turned from us—T was ſo much 
confuſed and provoked at the inſolent in- 
finuation, that to have expreſſed my an- 
ger, I muſt have aſſumed the tone and 
language of billingſgate: I contented 
my ſelf, therefore, with marking my re- 
ſentment by a filent contempt. 
Soon after I had the mortification,, 
whilft I leaned over a card table, to hear 
the following converſation.—< So I find. 
« poor Reynolds, after hawking about 
« his ſweet face to half the heireſſes in- 
s town, is glad at laſt to take up with a 
* trumpery three thouſand pounder— 
* What in the name of fortune will they 
« do After a couple of winters ſpent in 
et the beau monde, the lady may turn 
« fempſtreſs, and the gentleman be 
reduced to. levy contributions on the 
„ highway. If their mutual attachment 
« was not ſo very viſible, I could not 
« have 


ces have ae 1551 * diva : 
c Fanny Clifton had more ſenſe.” __ 
„ She is certainly a childiſh giddy . 
ce girl, but ſhe proves herſelf a perfect 
« jideot to refuſe Lord Fitzroy, and mar- 
<-ry;a beggar.” Fs 

„ Heavens | and earth!” exclaimed a 
female voice, which I knew to be Miſs 
Carliſle's, „Do you take Lord Fitzroy: 
„ fortſuch a dupe?—No, no, he trifled. 
with the girl to be ſure, and flattered 
cc her vanity; of which ſhe has no incon- 
* ſiderable ſhare, but truſt me, he had 
e no more intention of en her 
6 than you have.“ 
The converſation I believe was n 5 
interrupted; at leaſt I heard no more, 
but perceived, upon turning my head, 
that Lord Weſtville had been an ear-wit-- 
neſs to it as well as myſelf. N 
Thank heaven another fortnight con- 
eludes our preſent mode of life, which 
is now become ane A 
able. 7 | 
With what joy ſhall I Maid Exeter ! 
—With what ecſtatic delight ſhall I fold 
my Maria in the arms of friendſhip, 
My +: and 


mine, no evaſions would avail. 
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and exert every nerve to lighten the bur- 
den of her Affliction. 
What muſt I fay for my little 4 
I muſt leave it to the affectionate little 
animal, to ſpeak my gratitude and his 
own: J am ſure I can't uſe any language 
more intelligent. Do my dear, for mercy's 
ſake, deviate from your long trodden 
path” of ſincerity, and ſecure him from 
a diſcovery. *Tis well I did not fend 
him to my aunt What could equal my 
ſtupidity in overlooking ſo obvious a 
circumſtance ?—Felix was the admira- 
tion of the whole city; I muſt not take 
him home when I return: as your dog 
he may paſs with management; but as 


I write to my aunt every week, but 
don't hear from her once in a month— 


1I᷑ muſt trouble you again to urge her to 


write: tell her I ſhall expect a line be- 
fore my return, if it is but to aſſure me 
of a welcome. 

Adieu, my dear; that your brother 
may regain his health, and you happi- 
neſs, 


2 167 is the conſtant prayer of * rar 
affectionate, 


F. CLIFTON, 
LETTER XCvir.-" 


LORD WESTVILLE ro MR, FITZHENBY: | 


WAV did you perſuade me to; 

come hither? or why, rather, was 
J fool enough to yield to your intreaties? 
To humour your prodigality I became 
a witneſs of your happineſs, and more. 
ſenſible of my own miſery—What other 
conſequences could I expect from ex- 
poſing myſelf to thoſe charms by which 
I was enſlaved; and that too when my 
mind was rendered more ſuſceptible by 
accumulated afflictions: yet I muſt ac- 
knowledge that F owe thee more for the 
few moments of ecſtaſy I enjoyed under. 
the borrowed garb of the miller's ſon, 


than can be cancelled by an age of tor- _ 


ture: that dog Fitzroy deſerved caning, 
if it were but for ſhortening my enjoy= 
ment: yet, fortunate as 1 was in fruſtrat 
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ing: is trelliſh ſchemes, T1: wy not - to- 
repine. 

Overhearing a converſation W 
him and his infernal colleague, Mrs. 
Crofts, I found ſome plot Was hatching, 
though I knew not of what nature, ex- 
cept that Fitzroy was to perſonate 
you, and that my preſence was a check 
e itheir deſigns. | 

I therefore took the-firſt epporrutlity 
to change my dreſs; but when I re- 
turned, curſed my precaution, as I wan-- 
dered about ſome time without being 

able to find any one of the party, and I 
had but juſt diſcovered Miſs Clifton with 
the impoſtor, (whom I knew by his ſize) 
when they were quitting the room. I. 
have told you all this about an hundred 
and fifty times, but it ſo entirely engroſ- 

ſes my mind, that you muſt mee of wy 
or nothing. 

Do, my dear fellow, tell me once: 
more, what ſhe ſaid of Ralph! let me. 
have the charming ſentences upon paper, 

that I may wear them next my heart. 
1 wiſh with all my ſoul that ſhe would 
not give an edge to impertinence by her 
unthinking 


& NOVEL. = 


unthinking flirtation with that inſufferable 
puppy Reynolds, I know it is the re- 
fult of that vivacity which is not her 
leaſt charm; yet I wiſh in this caſe, that 
it was under ſome reſtraint, as it gives 
roo much licenee to the tongue of envy, 
with which ſhe has too much beauty, too 
much ſenſe, and too many exquiſite per- 
fections not to be furrounded; Fe 

That deteſtable Faddle, for Lm ſure no 
name can denote him ſo truly, was gratify- 
ing the malignity of your old flame Miſs. 
Carlifte, at the expence of my adored' 
Fanny —Oh ! that I could have toſſed 
the brute that moment through the 
window But break my heart, for 1 
«© muſt hold my tongue.“ 

My ſoul is not in tune for dillipation,. 
and I would inſtantly quit theſe regions 
of riot, if I had not engaged myſelf ta, 
wait the nuptials of my old friend, Lady 
Bab. Hartley ; ſhe is an amiable womanz. 
and formed for the true enjoyment of 
the ſtate into whieh ſhe is going to enter. 
e were brought up together; and 
deſigned by our wiſe progenitors for 
each other; but my regard for Her, was. 
always. 
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always too much of the fraternal: kind, 
to admit of a warmer. paſhon—indeed, 
| the appears more calculated, in my eyes, 

to create eſteem, than love.—She wants 

vivacity—andſhe wants beauty; beſides: 
which, had ſhe been the object of my 
wiſhes, I could never have infpired her 
iadyſhip with a reciprocal flame: the 
affectionate appellation of brother, with 

which, from our earheſt infancy, ſhe: 
has. ever honoured. me, without any in- 
jury to her peace, was the utmoſt I could 
have hoped for, and that title L gained 
as it were by inheritance; for upon the 


death of an amiable youth, of twelve 


years of age, wlio formed with us, a 
happy little trio; when ſhe wept and 
lamented his loſs, IL mingled: my tears 
with hers, crying my dear Bab, do not 
weep; call me brother, and endeavour 
to think it is only Charles you have 
loſt inſtead of Frederick. She took my 
advice, and from that moment we adopt- 
ed the name of brother and- ſiſter: and 
on Monday, under. the former title, I 
hall refign her to a man, who, I hope 


and believe, is worthy of her. 


4 — * 
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How ts Lord Belmont? — How was ; 


you received by the Counteſs ?—How did 


your fair companion ſupportthe emotions 


of her mind, upon the extraordinary 
cauſe of her recall — And how will you 
bear the delay it muſt occafion to your 


happineſs ?—Give me a minute account 


of all your tranſactions, tis charity to 
adminiſter comfort to the fick at heart, 


and there are none more truly ſo than 


FOUrs, . | 4 a 5 * | 
WESTVILLE. 
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